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A UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA—SHADOW OR 
SUBSTANCE ? 1815-1915* 


N the history of Canadian-American relations students continu- 

ally encounter expressions, in one form or another, of a senti- 
ment for a United States of North America. This idea was not 
confined to the century between the close of the War of 1812 and 
the entrance of Canada into the first World War. In the late 
seventeenth century, William Penn drew up a plan for uniting the 
British North American colonies. In the next century, it was 
given form in various plans of union such as those of Benjamin 
Franklin and Joseph Galloway. Gouverneur Morris, he of the 
deft touch, while wording the United States Constitution, con- 
fessed, ‘‘that he knew in 1788 as well as he knew in 1803 that all 
North America must at length be annexed and that it would have 
been Utopian to restrain the movement.’ In the century under 
consideration here, the peculiar manifestations of this sentiment 
which recurred in every decade should be interpreted, I believe, 
through an understanding of the tri-dimensional character of 
American politics, the national origin of American voters, and the 
ebullient spirit of expansionism of a young and rapidly growing 
nation. At times, these were expressions of little more than 
shadowy dreams; then, again, other statements seem to have had 
real substance. 

The dreams were contained in that all-inclusive term ‘‘manifest 
destiny,” dear to the hearts of nineteenth-century Americans. 
Whenever an incident occurred which directed attention to the 
British provinces, the politically articulate in the United States 
flushed with ‘‘continental fever.’’ Abundant evidence of the con- 
tinuous expressions of editorial interest in continental dominion 
is furnished by even a cursory examination of newspaper and 
*A paper read at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association, Chicago, 


December, 1944. 
1Henry Adams, History of the United States (New York, 1889-91), II, 99. 
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periodical files during the discussions of the free navigation of the 
St. Lawrence in the eighteen-twenties, border incidents in the 
eighteen-thirties, the Maine and Oregon boundary disputes of the 
eighteen-forties, reciprocal trade during the next six decades, the 
formation of the Dominion and the purchase of Alaska in the 
eighteen-sixties. In the main these comments took three forms: 
“The whole unbounded continent is ours” or “‘The British pro- 
vinces are ripening fruit and will soon fall into the American bas- 
ket,”’ or ““The absorption of the British provinces is inevitable for 
the lesser is always attracted by the greater.’”” Such important 
periodicals as Niles Register and the North American Review did not 
doubt that the British provinces of North America would be ab- 
sorbed by the United States. Newspapers from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and from St. Paul to Nashville frequently repeated the re- 
frain of “manifest destiny.’’ Most consistent of all was James 
Gordon Bennett’s New York Herald which, in season and out, 
preached annexation, conquest, or absorption of the British pro- 
vinces. It must be said, however, that in the principal metro- 
politan centres other newspapers ridiculed these notions as vapor- 
ings of irresponsible anglophobes. Nevertheless, the editorials of 
the jingoistic press kept reminding the American people that it 
was their destiny to rule the whole of the continent.? 

American politicians seeking election to the Congress of the 
United States often seemed aware of real or imagined interest in 
Canadian annexation among their voters. The slogan “‘fifty-four- 
forty or fight’”’ of 1844 was the recognition by a major political 
party of widespread expansionist sentiment and of the vote-getting 
possibilities in twisting the lion’s tail. In September, 1860,William 
H. Seward, speaking in St. Paul while urging Lincoln’s election, 
said, ‘‘I look upon Prince Rupert’s Land and Canada, and see how 
an ingenious people and a capable, enlightened government are 
occupied with bridging rivers and making railroads and telegraphs 
to develope, organize, create and preserve the great British pro- 
vinces of the North, by the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence and 
around the shores of Hudson’s Bay, and I am able to say, ‘It is 
well; you are building excellent states to be here after admitted 

2Many press comments are reprinted in A. B. Corey, The Crisis of 1830-1842 (New 
Haven, Toronto, 1941); J. P. Smith, The Republican Expansionists of the Early Recon- 
struction Era (Chicago, 1933); F. W. Howay, W. N. Sage, and H. F. Angus, British 
Columbia and the United States (Toronto, New Haven, 1942); and L. E. Ellis, Rect- 
procity, 1911 (Toronto, New Haven, 1939). There are press comments in many other 


works dealing with aspects of Canadian-American relations. However, these have not 
used the press to the same extent as the authors of the works listed above. 
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into the American Union.’ ’’*? Anyone familiar with the campaign 
tactics of the Republicans of that autumn knows that local inter- 
ests were stressed to the exclusion of national issues. Minnesota, 
at the time, was deeply interested in the exploitation of the Red 
River country and Seward capitalized upon that circumstance. 
Zachariah Chandler of Michigan in every campaign during his long 
career in the Senate urged the absorption of the provinces to the 
north and east. Their incorporation into the Union was a matter 
ot vital concern to Michigan owing to its geographical position. 
In 1870, when interest in a continuous belt of American territory 
from the Gulf of Lower California to the Arctic Ocean was an 
absorbing topic on the west coast, California politicians were 
staunch in their support of the annexation of British Columbia to 
the United States. One might conclude from the foregoing that 
there was in the making a national issue for immediate Canadian 
annexation. Such an interpretation, however, is not warranted 
since the evidence shows that politicians then as now were oppor- 
tunists stressing local vote-getting issues. 

The user of the Congressional Globe might conclude from the 
large number of speeches, memorials, and resolutions calling upon 
the United States government to act in the matter of Canadian 
annexation that the fulfilment of the expansionist’s dreams was 
imminent. Almost without exception this evidence in the record 
was placed there during the spring and early summer of congress- 
ional election years and was offered by members who made speeches 
to their constituents on the subject and who sought and received 
support from the expansionist press. One notable example must 
suffice for illustration. N.P. Banks, not unmindful of the fact that 
his Massachusetts constituency contained a large number of Fenian 
voters, introduced a bill which would admit all British North 
America into the Union either as states or territories thereof. To 
consummate this plan Congress must pass the bill and each of the 
British provinces must make known its desire to become a state in 
the great American Union. As a vote-getter Banks’s bill was un- 
doubtedly a success, for few inquired sufficiently into the matter 
to realize its fate. After first and second readings, it was ordered 
engrossed and recommitted to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
of which Banks was chairman, and from there it never emerged.‘ 


, rhe speech was reprinted in an editorial comment in the New York Herald, Jan. 
25, 1861. 

_ ‘Congressional Globe, 39th, Ist, 1V, 3548; T. C. Blegen, ‘‘A Plan for the Union of 
British North America and the United States, 1866” (Mississippi Valley Historical 


a w, IV, 470 ff.). Mr. Blegen treats the Taylor Banks proposal as an outgrowth 
Oi reciprocity. 
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The Banks scheme for easy expansion over the whole of the 
continent really originated with one of the special agents whom the 
United States maintained in Canada. Beginning in the eighteen- 
forties and extending over a period of thirty years, the United 
States maintained special agents inquiring into the state of opinion 
in the British provinces. Among the more prominent of these were 
I. D. Andrews, John F. Potter, James W. Taylor, and Robert J. 
Walker. These agents reported that there was widespread interest 
in the provinces in annexation. Mr. L. B. Shippee’s analysis of the 
Andrews reports led him to conclude that Andrews’s samplings 
were hardly representative, for he associated himself with those 
groups which would immediately benefit from annexation.’ My 
analysis of the Taylor report led me to the same conclusion con- 
cerning his contacts. That there was a body of political ‘‘outs,” 
malcontents, and persons with special economic interests who 
would have benefited immediately from annexation there is little 
doubt. Whether or not Andrews’s or Taylor’s reports reflected 
opinions of their superiors in Washington is not clear. The gover- 
nors-general of Canada and the lieutenant-governors in various 
provinces sent competent observers among the people during the 
same periods. The reports of the governors-general to the Colonial 
Office indicate that there was some interest by a handful of mal- 
contents in annexation to the United States; but these were poli- 
tically insignificant and did not truly reflect the desires of the 
people of the provinces.’ In 1869, for example, some forty persons 
styling themselves residents of British Columbia (some of them 
British subjects) petitioned the President of the United States to 
annex that colony. Mr. W. E. Ireland, archivist of British Col- 
umbia, has made a careful analysis of the position in British Col- 
umbian society which the signers occupied. Overwhelmingly, they 
were persons with business connections with the United States who 
had recently come to British Columbia from foreign parts. Mr. 
Ireland concluded on the basis of this study that they did not in 

5L. B. Shippee, Canadian-American Relations, 1849-1874 (New Haven, Toronto, 
1939), 17 ff. 

6Smith, Republican Expansionists, 91 ff. 

7Monck’s observations on the state of opinion in Canada are scattered through his 
many communications to the Colonial Secretary. The most careful report sent to the 
Colonial Secretary on the state of opinion was that of Young to Granville, Nov. 11, 
1869 (Public Archives of Canada, Series G, Confidential Dispatches 1867-1873, 154-62). 
One American observer, Samuel G. Ward, corroborates the evidence of Monck and 
Young. His confidential letters to the Baring Brothers, for whom he was the principal 
North American agent, informed them regularly from 1864 to 1871 that there was no 


real opinion in Canada for annexation to the United States. He was also of the opinion 
that American politicians were advocating it to gain the anglophobe vote. 
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any way reflect the opinion of the substantial citizens whose roots 
were deep in the colony.* 

Over the signatures of one thousand persons prominent in the 
economic life of Montreal and addressed to the Canadian people, 
the Manifesto of 1849 recommended annexation to the United 
States and set forth the economic advantages which would follow 
if the whole of the North American continent were organized under 
one government. The petition was circulated at a time of acute 
economic distress, for only recently had all the Canadian special 
privileges under the British system of trade and navigation been 
abolished. Messrs. C. D. Allin and G. M. Jones have analysed the 
currents of political opinion in Canada which this pronounced 
movement for annexation released. It was their judgment and 
that of Mr. Shippee in a later work that the Canadians came closer 
to seeking annexation at that time than at any other in their his- 
tory, but that a minority group led in this movement.’ It was not 
a propitious moment to achieve such an end, for the political 
parties and sectional interests in the United States were involved 
in the bitter struggle of organizing the territories recently seized 
from Mexico. The Manifesto did have a great influence in spur- 
ring the British government and the governments in the provinces 
to secure for all the provinces reciprocal trade with the United 
States. 

Of all the circumstances of Canadian-American relations which 
indicate the peculiarities of the annexation problem, none is more 
puzzling than that of reciprocity. Whether it was the negotiation 
of the Treaty of 1854, the abrogation of that treaty, attempts to 
reinstate it, or attempts to achieve reciprocal trade by joint legis- 
lative processes, annexation was one of the main arguments used 
by both proponents and opponents. In fact, the annexation 
argument was a two-edged sword. Secretaries of State Clayton 
and Marcy assured one portion of the American Senate, the south- 
ern slave-holding portion, that the annexation of the British North 
American provinces could be avoided only by granting them 
reciprocal-trade benefits in the United States. At the same time, 
they were assuring the Senators from the northern tier of states 
that reciprocal trade was the first step—the Zolverein as it were— 
to erecting a United States of North America.!® William H. Seward 
‘British Columbia Historical Quarterly, 1V, 270. 
’C. D. Allin and G. M. Jones, Annexation, Preferential Trade and Reciprocity 


Toronto, 1912), 99 ff. 
WShippee, Canadian-American Relations. 
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at the time when the Treaty of 1854 was abrogated, assured many 
persons that the discontinuance of the treaty would lead the Cana- 
dians to seek membership as states in the American Union." When 
the subject was re-opened during the eighteen-seventies, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, David A. Wells, was sure that 
annexation would be the next step following reciprocity. In 1891, 
Secretary of State Blaine, who was advocating reciprocal trade 
with all Latin America, opposed extending it to the Dominion of 
Canada. He wrote to President Harrison, “It is of the highest 
possible importance in my view that there be no treaty of recip- 
rocity. ... The fact is we do not want any intercourse with Canada 
except through the medium of a tariff, and she will find that she 
has a hard row to hoe and will ultimately, I believe, seek admission 
to the Union.’’!? Whenever the problem was considered in Congress 
those who saw no benefit from it for their constituents opposed it; 
bulking large in their reasoning was the argument that, if trade 
were refused the Dominion, it would ultimately seek union with 
the United States. Those who saw benefits from reciprocal trade 
used annexation as the ultimate goal to be attained.'® The high 
point was reached in the flamboyant utterance of Speaker-Desig- 
nate Champ Clark of Missouri in 1911, ‘‘I am for it [the bill for 
reciprocal trade] because I hope to see the day when the American 
flag will float over every square foot of the British North Ameri- 
can possessions clear to the North Pole.’ 

So far as I know in this nation of joiners and convention-goers, 
only one body of men representing the broad interests of industry, 
commerce, and transportation of the north-eastern group of 
American states has ever given serious consideration to reci- 
procity. This was during the Detroit Commercial Convention of 
1865. In that Convention, the business interests of many of the 
more prominent commercial centres of the United States were 
represented. In theirdiscussions, delegates from cities like Chicago, 
Detroit, and St. Paul, whose benefits from the Reciprocal Trade 
Treaty which was about to be abrogated, were apparent, held out 
for a continuance of the treaty. Cities like Syracuse, Albany, and 

USeward's attitude is recorded in the Diary of Gideon Welles, ed. J. T. Morse 
(Boston and New York, 1911) and also in the dispatches of the British Minister, Mr. 
Thornton, in Washington to the Governor-General in Canada and to the Home 
Ministry. 

2C. C. Tansill, Canadian-American Relations, 1875-1911 (New Haven, Toronto, 
1943), 434. 

Smith, Republican Expanstonists. 


MEllis, Reciprocity, 1911, 96. Ellis’s excellent treatment of this episode shows that 
utterances like that of Champ Clark were so much political bombast. 
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Pittsburgh, which had seen certain of their commercial advan- 
tages diverted to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route, opposed 
continuance of the treaty. They contended that, if the notice of 
the American government for abrogation was sustained, the British 
provinces would soon be forced into annexation. In each case, the 
annexation bogey or benefit was used to further the immediate 
special interest of a particular locality. In this connection, because 
the benefiting cities were in the majority, the Convention memor- 
ialized the Congress to continue the Treaty of 1854.!® The Congress, 
because of ill-feeling growing out of border incidents, was in no 
mood to give the memorial favourable consideration. 


Border incidents were an important source of ‘annexation 
fever.’ In the late eighteen-thirties, during the Mackenzie- 
Papineau rebellion in Canada, many sympathizers on the American 
side of the frontier favoured freeing of the British provinces so that 
they might join the Union. Hunters’ lodges sprang up all along 
the border. Men drilled, and talked of invading Canada. The 
action of governments on both sides of the frontier was prompt. 
Serious clashes which might have led to war were averted. Prob- 
ably no person deserves greater credit for a steadying hand than 
General Winfield Scott whom President Van Buren sent to the 
border. The press in the United States during these incidents 
never doubted that the British provinces would ultimately join the 
American Union, though the editors did doubt the advisability of 
forced union. The same pattern holds true for the so-called 
Aroostook War of the eighteen-forties.'® 


Talk of conquest reached climactic proportions during the late 
eighteen-sixties. At the very opening of the decade, William H. 
Seward in his “April Fool’s’’ memorandum, ‘Thoughts for the 
Reflection of the President,’’ recommended to Lincoln that a war 
with Great Britain be provoked and that we seize the British 
provinces.?7 When Lincoln replied to the memorandum, he ignored 
this portion of it. As the Civil War proceeded, sympathy of a 
certain portion of the British public for the Confederate cause 
angered many citizens in the North. This anger was heightened 

® Proceedings of the Detroit Commercial Convention. Ellis (Reciprocity, 1971) has a 
careful analysis of the special interest groups in the United States who were “plugging” 
for reciprocity between 1901 and 1911. 

_ .)8Corey’s careful and critical evaluation of all materials concerning these border 
incidents is valuable and clears up once and for all the old myth of United States eager- 
ness to seize Canada at this time. 


17]. G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln (New York, 1880), II] 445 ff. 


They give the full text of Seward’s memorandum and are of the opinion that his inten- 
tions were serious. 
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when, late in the war, certain Confederate sympathizers from the 
North and avowed agents of the Confederate States from the 
South, made the neutral soil of Canada a point from which to 
spread propaganda in the North. Feelings reached white heat as 
a result of the St. Alban’s raid.!’ Immediately, the State Depart- 
ment required passports of Canadians entering the United States. 
Vexatious rules were invoked by the customs’ officers to hamper 
trade across the border. Notice of the abrogation of the Treaty 
of 1854 was given. Great Britain was also advised that the United 
States would no longer adhere to the Rush Bagot Convention. A 
few weeks later, this notice was quietly withdrawn. The Fenians, 
who had been noisily setting up the Irish Republic in the United 
States, took advantage of the turmoil to threaten the conquest of 
Canada.'* In 1866, they actually invaded Canadian soil only to be 
driven ignominiously back across the border. Certain chauvinists 
in the House and Senate threatened the repeal of the United States 
Neutrality Act. A repeal resolution did pass the House but was 
buried in committee in the Senate. Senator Chandler who was 
ever Courageous in war, except when he was in danger, as when he 
fled precipitately from the Battle of Bull Run, urged the radical 
members of the Republican party to strike now for Canada. As 
late as 1869, he was proclaiming in the Senate and out, that the 
veterans of Michigan could capture the whole of Canada in a 
thirty-day campaign.” Joseph Medill, the newsprint tactician, 
strategist, and colonel of the late eighteen-sixties, in the columns 
of the Chicago Tribune mapped the campaigns of conquest to the 
last detail. If the press of the nation had followed Medill, as they 
followed Pulitzer and Hearst in the eighteen-nineties with regard 
to Cuba, the United States would probably have been pushed into 
war with Great Britain with Canada as the stake. At the time, 
the members of Johnson’s Cabinet, including Seward, followed a 
pacific policy. Also, Lord Monck, Governor-General in Canada, 
and most of the prominent Canadian leaders conducted themselves 
so that even the trials of Fenians captured in Canada calmed 
instead of inflaming impassioned feelings south of the border. If 
the United States had not been in the first throes of the congres- 
sional reconstruction of the South and if public attention in the 

18]. M. Callahan, ‘‘The Northern Frontier during the Civil War’’ (American H1s- 
torical Association Report, 1896, I, 337 ff.); W. Bovey, ‘‘Confederate Agents in Canada 
during the American Civil War" (Canadian Historical Review, I1, 46 ff.). 

WC, P. Stacey, ‘‘Fenianism and the Rise of National Feeling in Canada at the 
Time of Confederation” (Canadian Historical Review, XII, 238-61). 


2°Chandler’s speech was made in an executive session of the Senate on April 14, 


1869, at the time the Johnson-Clarendon convention was being considered. The Senate 
1 1 


permitted the publication of this and Mr. Sumner’s speech. 
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North had not been centred in industrial and railroad development 
rather than on territorial expansion, the consequences of this up- 
surge of martial spirit in-certain quarters would undoubtedly have 
been different. Since the movement lacked a leader around whom 
all would rally, it gradually ran its course and was forgotten. 

The spirit of conquest flared up brightly in the spring of 1869 
when Charles Sumner presented his fantastic bill of particulars 
against Great Britain for settlement of the Alabama Claims. There 
is no doubt that Sumner meant to incorporate in the Union the 
whole of British North America as compensation for the claims. 
The evidence on this point is indisputable. It was so understood 
by the State Department, by the British Minister in Washington, 
by a large portion of the American press, and by many of Sumner’s 
friends, one of whom even thought Sumner could win the presi- 
dential campaign of 1872 with expansion as the issue.”! 

President Grant, who had assumed office on March 4, 1869, 
even sounded out his Cabinet on the matter. They were unanimous 
in their opinion that ultimately the whole of British North America 
would be included in the Union. The matter was left in the hands 
of Hamilton Fish, Grant’s able Secretary of State. Fish had held 
no position in public life during the eighteen-sixties and had made 
no commitments one way or the other concerning the Canadian 
question. Quietly and efficiently, he worked for a settlement of 
the Alabama Claims ignoring Sumner’s proposal. Grant’s atten- 
tion was diverted to the securing of a naval base in the Caribbean. 
This led to a split with Senator Sumner. This rift in the ranks of 
the radical Republicans, as well as the diplomacy of Hamilton Fish, 
was important in reducing the ‘‘annexation fever” during the Grant 
administration.” 

The Treaty of Washington of 1871 removed from the area of 
political discussion many points of friction between the United 
States and Great Britain. A few years later all British North 
America, excepting Newfoundland, had been brought under the 
control of the Dominion government. This radically altered the 
possibility of expanding the United States to a nation of complete 
continental proportions. Certain Americans, to be sure, continued 
to utter pious thoughts concerning expansion. Goldwin Smith, for 
example, having resigned his professorship of history at Cornell 

_ @J. P. Smith, ‘American Republican Leadership and the Movement for the Annex- 
ition of Canada in the Eighteen Sixties’’ (Annual Report of the Canadian Historical 
Association, 1935). I have treated Sumner’s attitude toward Canadian annexation 
fully in this article. 


Allan Nevins, Hamilton Fish (New York, 1936). The split in the ranks of the 
radical Republicans is carefully treated in various parts of this work. 
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University and removed to Toronto, continued to urge Canadians 
to seek annexation to the United States. Certain American poli- 
tical leaders who refused to realize that Canada had joined the 
society of responsible nations, continued to think that the day 
would come when the stars and stripes would float over every 
square mile of the continent. Such occasional passing interest, 
however, does not build a movement of sufficient strength to unite 
two nations who with every year of existence have evolved customs, 
traditions, and institutions which have become historical forces 
separating them. 

General conclusions in answer to the question posed by the 
topic of this paper can and will remain only tentative. An organ- 
ized political group in the United States with sufficient strength to 
bring about the absorption of Canada never existed. In the period 
from 1865 to 1871 the radical wing of the Republican party showed 
much interest in annexation. Its main concern, however, was 
directed to wresting control of government from the executive and 
in reorganizing domestic institutions so as to perpetuate itself in 
power. Never during these six years did these radical Republicans 
make to any of the provincial governments in Canada, to the 
Canadian Dominion, or to Her Majesty’s Ministers a reasonable 
proposal for annexation which any of these governments would 
have entertained. The radical Republicans’ policy of economic 
coercion to achieve the end of political union annoyed commercial 
interests on both sides of the frontier and was ineffective in its 
purpose. If political circumstances in the United States had been 
favourable in 1849 and immediately thereafter, when a large min- 
ority of Canadian citizens was interested in annexation, the reali- 
zation of continental dominion might have been achieved. In 
neither country did a political leader emerge strong enough to rally 
around him opinion for annexation. American leaders who cham- 
pioned any aspect of the movement came from the fringe of states 
adjacent to Canada or places which had easy communication with 
the Dominion. There was no interest in the subject in states fur- 
ther south. Americans took the position that the absorption of 
British North America was an inevitability which time would con- 
summate; but time did not. Instead, it begot a sense of nationality 
on each side of the border which ultimately destroyed any notion 
of union. On this basis, | would conclude that a United States of 
North America remains one of the chimerical ‘‘might-have-beens” 
of history. 


Jor PATTERSON SMITH 
Illinois College. 
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"THE place of Canada in the English-speaking world has been 

largely governed, from the beginning, by two factors of central 
importance. The first of these is its location on the North Ameri- 
can continent, the second is its membership in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. At first sight, these two factors may appear 
to differ profoundly in character. The one is an unalterable geo- 
graphic circumstance, the other is a mutable political relationship; 
and it may well seem as if the decree of nature and the decision of 
man ought logically to belong to two different categories of experi- 
ence. This sharp distinction may appear obvious, but it can none 
the less be more than a little misleading. The two positive factors 
in Canada’s external relations are not simple and easily distin- 
guishable; they are complex and, in their totality, not unlike. The 
geographical location and the political affiliation of Canada have 
both come to represent a group of forces of comparable variety and 
pervasiveness; and both have exerted an influence which, if it were 
possible to measure these things accurately, might turn out to be 
not very unequal in weight. Together they have continued to 
mould much of Canadian development at home. They have united 
to govern, in large measure, the position of the Dominion abroad. 
It is with Canada’s position in the English-speaking community, 
and through the English-speaking community in the world at 
large, that this paper is concerned. 

In the very special character of this position there lies, in fact, 
one of the major distinctions which Canada enjoys and one of the 
main interests which it provides for an historian. Distinctly a 
power of middle rank, though with greater economic and military 
potential than that possessed by many of the powers with which it 
is commonly associated, the Dominion cannot hope to command 
the attention which is inevitably centred on the great nations of 
the world. If Canada arouses interest, it will perhaps be not so 
much because of the prominence as because of the uniqueness of 
its position. It is at once a portion of an enormous continent and 
a part of a vast maritime empire. Through successive generations 
it has sought to understand this position, to adjust itself to it, to 
advance itself by virtue of it. Slowly, prudently, with unspec- 
tacular deliberation, it has continued to work out its destiny in 
terms of these fundamental circumstances. And, on the whole, it 


*Read at the meeting of the American Historical Association, December, 1944. 
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has shown a fairly remarkable constancy of aim and persistence of 
methods in the course it has pursued. 

In the first place, then, Canada has tried to define and maintain 
its position on this continent. It is a North American nation,a 
nation separate and distinct from the United States. In this primi- 
tive desire for separateness there lies, indeed, the genesis of the 
present Dominion. The old tag that Canada is a by-product of the 
American Revolution is true ina double sense. It was the Loyalists 
outside the Thirteen Colonies, who maintained the Provinces of 
Quebec and Nova Scotia; it was the Loyalists, from inside the 
Thirteen Colonies, who founded the Provinces of Upper Canada 
and New Brunswick. These were the crucial decisions which 
established the settled nucleus of British North America. They 
were confirmed by the War of 1812, and reconfirmed by the failure 
of the Rebellions of 1837; and, on the whole, their conclusiveness 
was based solidly on the preferences of the population as a whole. 
As in every important national decision, including that of the 
American Revolution, there were elements of the people who were 
either apathetic or opposed. In the vicissitudes of history that 
followed, there were no doubt many individuals who deplored the 
sacrifices which a separate Canadian nationality seemed at times to 
involve, or who grew oppressed by the difficulties which it appeared 
occasionally toencounter. But, with the exception of the thousand 
Montrealers who in 1849 issued the Annexation Manifesto to their 
unresponsive fellow citizens, no Canadian political party, and no 
important Canadian political group, has ever advocated the union 
of Canada and the United States. 

Yet, though it emphatically desired to be separate, Canada was 
certain to become culturally as well as physically a part of the 
North American continent. Inevitably the Dominion grew up in 
terms of certain continental relationships, interests, attitudes, and 
values; and, as time went on, it acquired an increasingly strong 
sense of the unity of North America—an increasingly warm feeling 
of friendship with its nearest neighbour, the great Republic. For 
Canada friendship with the United Sates is the first essential of 
existence and the first instinct of nature. In the past, British 
North America has successfully defended itself against the young 
Republic; but the time has long gone by since Canadian statesmen 
first accepted the fact that it could do so no longer. There can be 
no balance of power in North America. The defeat of the Con- 
federate States destroyed the last possibility of a political equili- 
brium; and the politics of this continent must be frankly based 
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upon the political, military, and economic preponderance of the 
United States. Gradually the conventions appropriate to such a 
situation—the rules of the political game in North America—were 
accepted by the nations both great and small. The United States 
ceased its unnecessary threats of force; the Dominion of Canada 
grew beyond a certain adolescent irresponsibility. 

Thus the peace of the continent was based upon political reali- 
ties; but it never became a concord maintained by mere hegemony 
of power. It was strengthened by important and long-established 
economic connections, by intimate and widespread social ties. It 
has been fortified, moreover, by a common conviction in the se- 
curity of North America, and, to some extent, by a common sense 
of detachment from the external world. When these somewhat 
complacent assumptions were dramatically invalidated by the 
collapse of France in 1940, the threatened invasion of the United 
Kingdom, and the outbreak of war in the Pacific, the two nations— 
the United States and Canada—came instantly together to protect 
their joint inheritance; and the resulting Permanent Joint Board 
on Defence, established in August, 1940, proceeded to work out 
extensive plans for the protection of the northern part of the conti- 
nent by combined strategy. The instinctive unanimity of the two 
powers was conspicuous; but so also has been the plane of equality 
on which these joint arrangements have been made and the spirit 
of independence with which they have been carried out. Originally 
it was agreed, since Canada’s resources were so deeply committed 
to the war in Europe, that the United States should construct, at 
its own expense, a large proportion of the proposed defences in the 
far Canadian north; but by a subsequent arrangement, of June, 
1944, all the permanent bases and installations constructed by the 
United States have been paid for by the Canadian government, at 
a cost of over a hundred million dollars. Canada has not accepted 
Lend-Lease: it has had its own scheme of Mutual Aid. In other 
words, the contribution of Canada to the defence of this continent, 
and to the prosecution of the war in Europe and Asia has been, and 
will be, made by the Canadian people, and by them alone. 

Yet if Canada is a not untypical part of the North American 
state system, it is also a member of the great maritime eniente 
known as the British Commonwealth of Nations. Its membership 
in the Commonwealth has been, in fact, the second great deter- 
mining factor in its existence. The desire for union with the 
Empire, and the instinct for separation from the Thirteen Colonies 
were the positive and negative expression of the same primitive 
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impulse which led ultimately to the creation of the Dominion of 
Canada. By this decision, British North America rejected the 
political pattern of revolt and republicanism which was to become 
familiar in both North and South America. Canada is not a North 
American republic manguée—a republic that has, through some 
misfortune or other, never quite come about. It is, what Sir John 
Macdonald wanted to have it openly styled, a Kingdom—a Bri- 
tannic Kingdom; and this basic decision to remain within the 
Empire has affected Canada in a great variety of ways, and has 
been confirmed and maintained by a great variety of connections 
and affiliations, material as well as moral. For nearly seventy 
years after the conclusion of the American Revolution, British 
North America prospered—and hoped to prosper further—within 
the charmed circle of British mercantilism; and it was not the 
northern colonies, but the mother country—and the mother 
country against the indignant protests of the northern colonies— 
which finally broke up the old colonial system by the introduction 
of free trade. Canada has always had a large stake in imperial, 
and particularly in British markets: and, not unlike Great Britain, 
she has always derived a really substantial portion of her national 
income from export trade. Historically Canada has always been a 
part of that maritime world of trans-oceanic markets, of multi- 
lateral balances, which was most completely realized and most 
perfectly represented by the United Kingdom and by the inter- 
national trading system which she built up in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

Unquestionably then, Canada was determined to remain within 
the Empire. But she was equally determined that the Empire of 
her choice must be very different from that which had gone down 
in the wreck of the American Revolution. The northern colonies, 
and their subsequent embodiment, the Dominion of Canada, took 
and kept the lead in this work of imperial liberalization. By virtue 
of its maturity, its intrinsic importance, and the quality of its 
statesmen, Canada was peculiarly fitted from the start to play a 
leading role. The work, of course, by its very nature, was bound 
to be a co-operative enterprise, not an individual nation’s achieve- 
ment. Canada had to oppose, at one time, the apparent British 
readiness to accept the disintegration of the Empire, and, at 
another, the evident British desire to effect its undue centralization. 
But, though Canada’s part was perhaps more consistent and per- 
sistent than that of others, the success which she achieved depended 
ultimately upon the gradual acceptance and support of the Empire 
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asawhole. The transformation of the Empire into Commonwealth 
is a tale not of swift and spectacular decisions, but of patient and 
subtle compromises. Through that transformation Canada has 
made its principal contribution to the science of world politics. 
To a very considerable extent, the modern British Commonwealth 
is the creation of the oldest Dominion. 

This transformation of Empire into Commonwealth was 
brought about by two major political innovations, both of which 
were first developed in British North America. The first of these 
was colonial self-government, which is now nearly a hundred years 
old in Canada, and the second was colonial nationality, which is 
over seventy-five. Self-government—or responsible government, 
to use the Canadian term—meant much more than representative 
institutions, which had been conceded long before and far ante- 
dated the American Revolution. Responsible government meant 
that the conduct of the affairs of the colony was transferred from 
executive officers appointed by Great Britain to a cabinet council 
responsible to the people of the colony through their elected repre- 
sentatives. This was a sufficiently drastic innovation even when 
it was confined to the small affairs of half a dozen different and 
disconnected provinces; but with the coming of colonial nationality 
in 1867, its import was vastly deepened and extended. The creation 
of the Dominion of Canada, which occurred at about the time when 
the world was watching the process of Italian and German unifi- 
cation with rapt enthusiasm, awakened outside Canada scarcely 
the slightest popular interest; and yet perhaps it embodied a more 
novel political principle than any of the fashionable unions of the 
time. The year 1867 not only began the unification of a number 
of small provinces into one state: it also started the break-up of a 
single Empire into a number of major nationalities. The modern 
Commonwealth is implicit in Canadian Confederation: the Statute 
of Westminster of 1931 is the logical outcome of the British North 
America Act of 1867. It was Sir John Macdonald who conceived 
the whole design at a time when scarcely anybody, including his 
own colleagues, fully understood him; and his successors, Laurier, 
Borden, and King, have merely put the increasingly less and less 
significant touches to a work which is now finished. 

The achievement of colonial self-government and colonial 
nationality effectively and permanently altered the constitution 
of the Empire and in two major ways. It ended both the Empire’s 
centralization and its exclusiveness. The belated effort of Joseph 
Chamberlain to reintroduce a measure of unification, in the poli- 
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tical, economic, and military spheres, was a dismal failure; and the 
natural tendencies, unchecked from that time on, reached their 
appointed goal after the conclusion of the last great war. The 
Commonwealth has now no central organization. There is no 
imperial war cabinet, as there was during the last war: there is not 
even a centralized secretariat such as exists at Washington for the 
Pan-American Union. The Commonwealth is simply a friendly 
entente of sovereign national states, not linked by defensive al- 
liances, nor bound by prior commitments, but united merely in a 
peaceful association which admits of very great differences of 
opinion among its constituent members, and of the most inti- 
mate relations between them and the other nations of the world. 
There has been no exclusive imperial economic policy since the 
downfall of mercantilism nearly a hundred years before; there is 
no exclusive defence policy, as Canada’s co-operative arrangements 
with the United States for the defence of this continent prove 
clearly enough. ~The Commonwealth is not a bloc, a closed cor- 
poration; and Canada’s determination that it shall not become so 
has been illustrated during recent years in a variety of ways. 

Such, in the briefest possible compass, is the position which 
Canada has tried to establish in relation to the United Kingdom 
and the United States. It isa complex, perhaps difficult, position, 
a position midway between the old world and the new—or rather, 
to put it in terms of recognized modern realities, a position midway 
between two major interests in a world which is interdependent 
and one. Canada is a member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, but its interests and values are not exclusively Britannic; 
Canada is a part of the Western Hemisphere, but its interests and 
values are not completely bound up with the North American con- 
tinent. Thus, though it is only a power of middle rank, the 
Dominion, by its very nature, transcends both partial political 
associations, and regional groupings. It is this circumstance which 
has inevitably helped to form Canada’s slowly developing views 
respecting the relationships which ought to govern the external 
world. For generations now, it has moulded the Canadian con- 
ception of the community of English-speaking nations. For the 
last few decades, it has been gradually forming the Canadian con- 
ception of the future organization of the world. 

Canada’s first requisite is the concord of the English-speaking 
world. That the Commonwealth and the United States should 
agree, or should at least avoid the worst forms of economic and 
political disagreement, is the first condition of Canadian pros- 
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perity; and Canada will always be anxiously ready to assist, or to 
take the initiative, in any arrangement for the preservation of those 
good relations. It has sometimes been suggested, as often by 
foreigners who wish to flatter as by Canadians who wanted a place 
in the sun, that the Dominion is uniquely fitted to take the lead in 
the maintenance of Anglo-American concord—that she is en- 
dowed by nature to play the role of interpreter between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. There are elements of positive 
inaccuracy and well-meaning naiveté in this conception, both as 
regards the past and the future. So far as the past is concerned, 
it may well be argued that it was Great Britain which in the main 
performed the role of disinterested broker between the two other 
members of the triangle. So far as the present and future is con- 
cerned, it may well be expected that Canada will intervene not too 
frequently and not without good cause. Masters, as the old sea 
captain put it, should speak only to masters and they are not likely 
to welcome the gratuitous presence of intermediaries when engaged 
in conversation. 

Yet, despite all this, there is a sense in which the concept of 
Canada the interpreter may have a certain validity. Because the 
Dominion has close economic and social connections with Great 
Britain and the United States, because she does not want to be too 
closely integrated with one nation to the prejudice of her relations 
with the other, her position undeniably is an unusual one. Toa 
considerable extent Canada will understand the interests and ambi- 
tions of each of her great associates, because in part she shares them 
both; and any scheme which she supports or initiates may turn out 
to be a not unacceptable compromise between the extremes of her 
two great partners. A creditor nation, like the United States, and 
an exporting nation, like Great Britain, Canada apparently played 
a characteristic middle role in the monetary conference at Bretton 
Woods. In Chicago, at the Civil Aviation Conference held in 
November, 1944, Canada produced a perhaps not unworkable 
compromise between the American demand for free competition 
and the British requirement for quotas and international controls. 
Here, in a so-called ‘‘functional’”’ matter, in which Canada has a 
very large stake, and in the settlement of which she does not intend 
to be ignored, the Canadian representatives appear to have made 
a real and sustained effort to reach a middle-of-the-road agreement. 

Yet Anglo-American concord, vital though it is, is no longer 
sufficient for Canada. The last twenty-five years have brought 
home the fact that world peace, including Anglo-American concord 
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as its most important element, can best be secured and maintained 
by some effective form of international organization. On the 
whole, the necessity, the desirability of such a new world order 
has been assumed in Canada as a matter of fairly general agree- 
ment; and this comparative readiness to sink at least a part of the 
national identity in an international association may be traced not 
merely to Canada’s weakness in the company of the great powers, 
but also to its historic experience as a part of both the Britannic 
and the North American worlds. For obvious historical reasons, it 
has been difficult for Canada to develop the sense of self-sufficiency 
and the feeling of isolation which have at times been so potent in 
the United States. 

It is perfectly true, of course, that Canada has shown a con- 
tinued, and a somewhat touchy concern in its independent status. 
Along with the other nations of the Western Hemisphere, which 
once formed part of European empires, it shares in the American 
tendency to insist upon its independence from external control; 
but at the same time, though it cherishes this common conviction, 
it expresses it rather differently from some. In the United States, 
for example, the key word is ‘‘sovereignty”’: in Canada it is ‘“‘auto- 
nomy.’ Now autonomy may be limited. Local autonomy may 
exist within a larger political organization; administrative auto- 
nomy may be permitted under a supreme legislative power. But 
the essence of sovereignty, as a legal concept, is that it is absolute. 
Without any question the nations of the Commonwealth regard 
themselves and would expect to be regarded as sovereign national 
states in the generally accepted meaning of the term; but they 
have reached that position through an historical experience which 
has been peculiar to themselves. Sovereignty is the triumphant 
declaration of a people who have won self-government through 
sudden revolt: autonomy is the determined affirmation of a people 
who have won self-government through slow and peaceful conces- 
sion within a larger political society. 

Canada, then, has found it hard to achieve a sense of sufficiency 
in herself. She has found it equally difficult to maintain a feeling 
of detachment from the external world. It is perfectly true, of 
course, as has been pointed out already, that the Dominion has 
shared in the very natural, if somewhat complacent, North Ameri- 
can assumption of aloofness and security; and, as a matter of fact, 
a very well-informed observer on Canadian affairs has recently 
gone so far as to remark that in the past Canada has been only a 
little less “‘isolationist’’ than the United States. Though the 
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Dominion joined the League of Nations without much doubt or 
hesitation, it at once began an attempt to reduce the commitments 
under Article X of the Covenant; and, at the last great crisis of the 
League’s existence, when the Canadian representative at Geneva 
proposed more extensive economic sanctions against Italy in her 
quarrel with Abyssinia, he was at once repudiated by his home 
government. Unquestionably Canada has been able to indulge a 
sense of detachment and irresponsibility; but, at the same time, 
this not untypical North American feeling of separateness has been 
modified in part by the British Commonwealth experience of com- 
munity. The modern Commonwealth, which is neither centralized 
nor exclusive, has accustomed its member states to think naturally 
in terms of a wider and more general political organization. And, 
in the present realities of world politics, this disposition towards an 
international organization has gradually become a conviction in its 
necessity. The new maps, which have appeared as a result of the 
progress in aviation, show Canada at the centre of a northern 
hemisphere and surrounded by the three great powers, Great 
Britain, Russia, and the United States. ‘‘When peace comes,” 
said Prime Minister King in his address to the British Parliament 
in May, 1944, ‘‘it is our highest hope that the peoples of the British 
Commonwealth and the United States will continue to march at 


each other’s side, united more closely than ever. But we equally 
hope that they will march in a larger company, in which all the 
nations united today in defence of freedom will remain united in 
the service of mankind.” 


D. G. CREIGHTON 
The University of Toronto. 








CANADA AND WORLD ORGANIZATION* 


ANADIANS used to be rather complacent about international 
problems. We were happy that we had no axe to grind in world 
affairs, and flattered ourselves that our remoteness and disinteres- 
tedness endowed us with superior wisdom concerning them. Cana- 
dian envoys at Geneva habitually bored their listeners in the 
Assembly of the League of Nations by smug admonitions to follow 
the noble example of Canada’s undefended frontier, assuming 
naively that it is really comparable with typical international 
frontiers. 

From the turn of the century, witharapidly expanding economy 
in a new land and a growing demand for Canadian products abroad, 
we felt confident of our future. We felt secure too, for were there 
not the Royal Navy and the Monroe Doctrine? In the Great War 
we did rise to a sense of obligation and played a notable part in 
helping to preserve the free world to which we belonged, but we 
soon reverted to our former attitude. Was there not now the 
League of Nations as an additional guarantor of our security? 

League membership brought also a gratifying world recog- 
nition that Canada had come of age as a nation. This, indeed, 
was the League’s chief importance in our eyes. Within the League, 
as within the British Commonwealth, we carefully made sure that 
we were not committed to dangerous obligations. In our comfort- 
able part of the world national maturity was to be measured in 
terms of a formal status intended actually to maintain a position 
of irresponsible dependency. 

Then came the great depression, and down we fell into its 
trough with other nations. International security declined and we 
found ourselves spending blood and treasure to restore it. The 
war has forced economic expansion and has brought an abnormal 
prosperity, but its high standard of living cannot last into peace- 
time, nor can the improvements we are promising ourselves be 
made, unless the international situation is secure. 

Many of us seem to take for granted that international affairs 
will be stabilized on a satisfactory basis. We may admit that there 
are difficulties ahead, but do Canadians yet appreciate how com- 
plex and continuing these are going to be? Have we really ad- 
mitted to ourselves that things will never turn out just as we would 
like and that the best attainable will fall far short of our Utopian 
dreams? Are we thinking in practical terms of making the best 
that can be made of a difficult world as the situation unfolds from 


*A lecture given at the University of Toronto in December, 1944. 
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day to day? Are some of us still inclined to assume our right to a 
future that will be easy, painless, and profitable? 

In too many quarters the notion persists that our present 
acceptance of responsibility in international affairs is exceptional 
and that Canada’s normal role, to be reverted to as soon as pos- 
sible after the war, is that of a passive beneficiary of acceptable 
world conditions provided by others. Perhaps there are some 
nations that can flourish in such a role, but it is time for Canadians 
to recognize that no such role is any longer possible for Canada. 
If this nation is to prosper, if indeed it is to survive, it can do so 
only by playing a constructive and responsible part in world affairs. 

That our former attitudes are no longer appropriate is obvious 
if one looks at present facts. During this war Canada has become 
the third trading nation of the world, and among the United 
Nations she ranks fourth in the production of war supplies, third 
in sea-power, and fourth in air-power. In the councils of the 
United Nations, while not ranked with the Big Four (or “‘in due 
course” Five, including France), Canada nevertheless sits as an 
equal member with Britain and the United States on the Com- 
bined Production and Resources Board and the Combined Food 
Board. In UNRRA she has played a conspicuous part in shaping 
the organization and her contribution to its work promises to be 
of especial value. 

Again, we must emphasize her share in the pool of scientific 
research out of which has come so much to advance the techniques 
of war and to improve nutrition and health; and also the effective- 
ness of her public administration in exchange control, price ceilings, 
and plans for post-war rehabilitation—matters in which in many 
respects Canadian achievement has become a model for other 
lands. In short, in effective influence as well as in power and pro- 
duction Canada has come to a place where she ranks nearest of the 
smaller powers to the Big Four and even in some ways to the Big 
Three. It is a reflection of this new position that our legations 
abroad have been multiplied and that several legations have been 
raised to the rank of embassies. 

We start then from the fact that Canada is an effective nation, 
occupying a position different in some respects from that of any 
other. Our policies must be shaped to fit our circumstances. In 
their light what are the international conditions essential for our 
security and welfare? 
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We may boast of our leading place among trading nations, but 
if we observe how the nature of our external trade and its promi- 
nence in our economy make us dependent upon the ups and downs 
of economic conditions beyond our borders we may well feel per- 
turbed rather than proud. 

Already before the war Canada was so dependent upon external 
markets for her high standard of living that her economy was one 
of the most vulnerable in the world. The war-time needs of the 
United Nations have created unprecedented demands for the 
products of our natural resourcesand ourlabour. Our own interest 
in the outcome of the war has impelled us to produce the utmost 
we can for the common war effort, even though that is greatly in 
excess of what we can use ourselves plus what we can sell to others. 
Our billion-dollar gift to Britain and our whole Mutual Aid Policy 
have been a means of keeping our economy at this top production, 
When the war is over we may be able to turn some of the new facil- 
ities of production to our own use, but in many lines there will 
be a sharp limit to the possibilities of consumption at home. Hence 
we shall need abroad larger markets than ever, and for a greater 
diversity of products. 

If those markets are to be adequate we need a world in which 
there will be a reasonable degree of monetary stability and facility 
of international exchange; a world in which it will be possible for 
needy countries to receive adequate international credits in order 
that their economies may be placed on as sound a basis as is pos- 
sible for them with such natural resources, human and material, 
as they possess; in other words, a world in which those to whom we 
would sell can find the means of payment. They must also feel 
sufficient confidence in the future to make them welcome our goods 
rather than exclude them. If trade can move freely on a multi- 
lateral basis rather than be confined to bilateral barter, so much 
the better. 

One relevant point is too often forgotten. If other countries 
are to welcome goods from outside their territory, we must be 
ready to do the same. In the long run we can sell only to the 
extent that we are willing to take payment in goods and in services. 
This truism did not trouble us while we were a debtor country, a 
large part of whose exports went to pay interest charges on capital 
formerly imported to develop our resources, our transportation 
systems, and our industry. After the war we shall be a creditor 
country, except in relation to the United States. We have still 
to find whether American policy will make it possible for us rapidly 
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to pay off our indebtedness in that quarter, but in any case we seem 
unlikely to let it increase greatly. During the war we have not 
accepted Lend-Lease. 

In our post-war need for markets we may find reason to regret 
the extent to which we have repatriated Canadian securities for- 
merly held in Britain, for if our exports to Britain are to be main- 
tained at their former level we shall have to enlarge our imports 
to balance virtually the whole of our exports, including that part 
of them which formerly went to meet interest charges. It is for- 
tunate that our Canadian type of Mutual Aid precludes the pos- 
sibility of demanding future payments from abroad to balance a 
Mutual Aid Account. We shall want all that comes in to be avail- 
able as payment for current exports. We shall have to be prepared 
to buy abroad freely. 

To some extent we can secure outlets for exports after the war 
by extending the principle of free contribution. Our part in 
UNRRA goes a small distance in that direction. But in the long 
run distressed and backward countries must remain recipients of 
charity only while it is helping them to their feet. Once there, they 
will need opportunity to sell their goods in return for what they 
receive if their economy is to prosper. In other words, the world 
must open its markets to them. For a time, too, we can find 
export openings by lending abroad, but that merely postpones the 
day when we must accept a return flow and in fact must see it 
expanded by the income on our foreign holdings. 

Our interest in international stabilization of money and 
exchange, and in seeing international credits provided on an inter- 
national basis, appears in our participation in the discussions that 
have been taking place on these problems. We want to secure a 
world situation that will promote multilateral trade on as free a 
basis as possible by creating general confidence, so that nations 
will not need to maintain excessive barriers to protect their own 
production. But we must not forget that if that is what we want 
we have to be parties to such a policy, not merely its beneficiaries. 


So much, then, for Canada’s economic dependence upon world 
conditions. Her position is hardly less vulnerable in the matter 
of security. It was all very well to be complacent about our 
security when we thought of ourselves as insulated from distant 
areas of international conflict by British sea-power and as living 
on the fringe of an isolationist hemisphere whose protective mantle, 
the Monroe Doctrine, could be thrown around us in case of need. 
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The successful outcome of the First World War and the estab- 
lishment of the League of Nations increased our confidence in our 
own immunity from distant dangers. In the present war, although 
our very survival as a free nation is at stake, Canadian territory 
has escaped devastation; but we are well aware that in a future 
general conflict we might not be so comfortable. 

The increasing range of attack from the air brings our soil 
within easy reach from the old world, but it is more fateful that 
we lie on the intercontinental air crossroads of the future. Another 
world war would find Canada the cockpit. Were ours a compact 
country there might be a chance of avoiding such a fate, but the 
extent of its coast and territory is too great. We could not pre- 
serve neutrality. We would have to become a party to the con- 
flict, and then, whichever affiliation we might choose, our land 
would become the target of the opposing side. 

In thinking of our future position we must face the hard and 
difficult facts of our peculiar vulnerability in terms of security as 
well as in terms of economics. 


* ~ * * a 


The maintenance of our national prosperity and security in- 
volves us, whether we like it or not, in a complicated international 
network. We cannot rely on intimate association in any one 
direction exclusive of others. Let us notice briefly a number of 
the external relationships that must be taken into account in deter- 
mining Canadian policy. 

A mere glance at the map reveals the intimacy of Canada’s 
relations with the United States, especially if one remembers how 
near geographically are the principal centres of population and of 
industry in the two countries and how intertwined the development 
of their life has been in many respects. This intimacy will persist, 
and in many aspects of life it must increase. 

We are occasionally irritated at some fresh reminder that there 
are persons in the neighbouring Republic who do not fully appre- 
ciate the differences between their national outlook and ours, per- 
sons who some times are even unaware of the existence of a genuine 
Canadianism which has old and vigorous roots and is still growing. 
But in no country does a majority of the people know very much 
about any other. Where the masses are literate and vocal, as in 
the United States, their ignorance is more apparent, and we live so 
close to the windows of the American house that we cannot help 
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hearing and seeing more than is sometimes quite comfortable 
for us. 

The really relevant fact here, and it is a fortunate one, is that 
the prevailing attitude in the United States towards Canada and 
Canadians is one of goodwill. It is goodwill which, once it is 
informed, promotes tolerance of our differences and a recognition 
that there are values for the United States as well as for Canada 
not only in Canada’s industrial competence and growing prosperity, 
but also in the maintenance of a vitally Canadian national life. 

Continuance of this happy focus in the American outlook is 
essential to our national well-being. To preserve it requires a 
reciprocal attitude on our part. It requires also something more. 
As the smaller power it is essential for us not only to tolerate but 
to understand our large neighbour’s ways and purposes and, in 
shaping our own policies, never to forget theirs. This by no means 
implies that we must wait for a lead from Washington, or that if 
there is a difference between us we must take for granted that it is 
our part to vield. On the contrary we must press our views with 
vigour and persistence. But we can only hope to follow our own 
concerns along our own path and to preserve a share of influence 
in matters that concern us both, if we cultivate a sensitive appre- 
ciation of the interests and purposes of the United States and the 
attitudes of its people. This is true of all aspects of our relations 
as nations—economic, political, and strategic. 

In the opposite direction from the United States lies Russia. 
Our borders do not touch, but our Arctic shores face each other 
across the Polar Sea. Our adjacent northern regions are sparsely 
peopled, but in both of them developments have begun which are 
likely to accelerate their pace. We can benefit from interchange 
of knowledge and experience concerning economic, technical, and 
social problems. Air transport makes us near neighbours, to 
become nearer as Arctic air routes are further developed. 

Canada’s geographic position, lying directly across the great 
circle routes connecting the United States and Russia, gives us an 
acute interest in relations between these continental powers. The 
situation holds awkward possibilities for us, but if we can develop 
in ourselves a sympathetic understanding of both peoples and in 
our own policies avoid the possible extremes of either, perhaps we 
can be at least a hostage for the growth of understanding and good- 
will between them. Perhaps we can be more than that, even a 
useful link and intermediary. Better a mere hostage than the 
crossroads of conflict. 
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Another distinctive element in our position is the fact that 
Canada is the chief home of French-speaking culture outside of 
France itself. The familiar view that the French Canadians have 
no interest in France because they were culturally severed from 
her by the French Revolution has been disproven in these war 
years. French Canadians have taken a very lively interest in the 
vicissitudes of France in this greatest crisis of her history. Perhaps 
their interest is not so great or of such a kind as to ensure French- 
Canadian initiative in going to her aid in war, but certainly French 
Canada would never go against her. The whole of Canada has, 
therefore, a special need that neither American nor British rela- 
tions with France should ever degenerate to the point of a break 
and that they should be kept as friendly and co-operative as 
possible. 

Since the fall of Hong Kong Canadian attention has been 
mainly on other theatres of war than the Far East. Before the 
war ends we shall have reason to be keenly aware of our own in- 
terest in China and Japan as neighbours across the north Pacific. 
What will be our activity and interest in the Far East after the 
war we cannot forecast, but our geographic position and the char- 
acter of our resources and our economy suggest a growing Canadian 
concern with both China and Japan. 

No sooner does one begin to project the lines of Canada’s special 
relations and interests across the oceans than he is reminded that 
across the north Atlantic and the south Atlantic and across the 
Pacific lie Britain and the other nations which with Canada com- 
pose the British Commonwealth. Here is by no means the least 
of this country’s associations which have helped to determine its 
history and in the light of which Canadian policy must be con- 
sidered. 

During the crisis of the war the expansion of Canada’s indus- 
trial contribution has been largely dependent on the situation in 
the United States and upon the maintenance of satisfactory econ- 
omic relations across the border, but at the same time the com- 
batant side of the Canadian war effort has been much more closely 
integrated with that of Britain. This has been the case both in 
the organization and training of our land, sea, and air forces and 
in their use in action. Long tradition partly accounts for this, 
but it has followed naturally from our joining in the war at the 
beginning when Britain became engaged, and from our prompt 
recognition that the defence of Britain and of the north Atlantic 
were as vital to our own security as the manning of our coast 
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defences and the patrolling of the immediate approaches to our 
ports. 

Sharing the defence of the north Atlantic between Britain and 
ourselves has been a logical consequence of our geographical posi- 
tion no less than of our traditional association. Its logic has been 
recognized by the United States in the allocation of responsibilities 
in the Atlantic to which the latter has agreed since its own entry 
into the war. Owing also to our British Commonwealth partner- 
ship it was possible for us, under the British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan, to become relatively early in the war what President 
Roosevelt styled ‘‘the Airdrome of Democracy.” 


* * * * * 


At this point mention should also be made of the Americas as 
a whole. It is not always easy to avoid confusion between our 
relations with the Latin-American republics and our relations with 
the Pan-American Union, which includes those republics and the 
United States. With the United States the intimacy of our co- 
operation has become unique. With Latin-American nations also 
our relations have lately grown rapidly. We have exchanged lega- 
tions and embassies with the more important of them, and have 
entered into a number of trade agreements from which we hope 
will come a larger post-war trade, though it is recognized that there 
is little chance of our commerce with the whole of Latin America 
ever becoming more than a small fraction of our total external 
commerce. Cultural contacts also have been growing. All these 


developments are to the good, and the more we can make of them 
the better. 


The Pan-American Union is an organization of the twenty-one 
American republics, with headquarters and a secretariat at 
Washington and a governing board comprising representatives of 
all the Latin-American republics and presided over by the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State. Its most important function has been 
arranging conferences through which attempts have been made to 
integrate Pan-American relations and formulate Pan-American 
policies. These are sometimes called hemispheric, but, strictly 
speaking; the term is a misnomer, as indeed is also the term Pan- 
American if it is meant in a strictly regional sense, for the Union 
does not include the colonial territories in the Caribbean area nor 
the twenty-second American national country, Canada. It is 
because its basis is as much ideological as geographic that the 
Union is still confined to those nations of the Americas which share 
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republican, if not always democratic, forms of government, and 
whose national traditions are based on a conception of indepen- 
dence reflecting its revolutionary origins, and exclusive in its 
outlook. 

Many Canadians among the minority who know something of 
the Pan-American Union would be willing for Canada to become 
amember. In most cases, however, though not in all, this willing- 
ness is based on two assumptions, first, that such membership 
would not carry implications derogatory to the realities of our 
British Commonwealth partnership, and second, that Canada’s 
part in the Union would be as truly one of free co-operation as that 
which she enjoys in the Commonwealth. 

There is considerable Latin-American opinion in favour of 
Canada becoming a member, chiefly in the hope of offsetting to 
some extent the preponderant position of the United States. The 
latter perhaps also would have liked us to join as recently as 1940, 
when in American opinion Britain was falling and the Empire and 
Commonwealth were about to disintegrate, and when therefore the 
last forlorn hope seemed to be to draw the whole hemisphere into 
a tight defensive bloc. But whatever authoritative American 
opinion concerning the desirability of Canadian membership may 
have been in the crisis after Dunkirk, it remains to be seen whether 
changes in the form of the Union that have recently been proposed 
will be carried through in such a way as to make possible an 
invitation to Canada on the only terms that Canada would accept. 

There is reason to believe that official opinion in the United 
States deems such an invitation inexpedient. Since 1940 direct 
co-operation by the United States with Canada, as a North 
American neighbour and in combination with Britain, has become 
so uniquely close and has assumed such vast proportions that it 
might embarrass Washington’s dealings with Latin America to 
try to bring relations with Canada into the framework of the Pan- 
American Union. 

In the Caribbean also, by the arrangement with Britain con- 
cerning bases, and by the establishment of the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission, the United States has stepped out of the 
categories of Pan-American or hemispheric exclusiveness in that 
American area. 

While United States policies are no longer primarily hemi- 
spheric, there nevertheless is a useful role for the present Pan- 
American Union to fill as a union of the American republics 
through which Washington can deal with Latin America in a 
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framework traditionally shaped to their common institutions and 
attitudes. Mr. Mackenzie King recognized this when he said in 
Parliament in August, 1942: ‘‘During this war there are reasons 
why the South American Republics and the United States might 
wish to discuss their economic and other problems without having 
representation from any member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.”’ 

Certainly during the war, and probably in the years to come, 
the question of Canada’s joining the Pan-American Union remains 
for us a secondary matter. Superficially it would seem a cordial 
gesture, but the more closely the question is examined the more 
doubt arises whether its negative implications may not prevent its 
becoming a question for formal Canadian decision. Any chance of 
a formal invitation being given to join the Union at present 
organized (and it will not be given unless its acceptance is assured ) 
is greatly diminished by the current advocacy of the Chaloults 
and the Raymonds, who frankly would like to use it to withdraw 
Canada from the larger world. Recent events hardly suggest 
that this nation is likely to accept the lead of these gentlemen. 


[AuTHOR’s NoTE: This analysis of Canada’s relation to the 
present Pan-American Union, written in December, 1944, is 
confirmed by the fate of the completely unexpected Chilean 
proposal at the Inter-American Conference in Mexico City, 
February-March, 1945, that Canada should be invited to join 
the Pan-American Union. The Steering Committee opposed it 
and the issue was side-tracked by adopting a significantly different 
resolution, praising Canada’s war effort in defence of the continent 
and expressing the ‘‘desire that Canada’s collaboration with the 
Pan-American system may daily become closer and closer.”’ 

The phrasing of Mr. Mackenzie King’s reply to the Mexican 
Foreign Secretary’s telegram of March 9 communicating the 
resolution is also significant. It was sent by telegram on March 
16: “On behalf of the people and Government of Canada, I 
extend our sincere thanks for the generous tribute to Canada’s 
war effort contained in the resolution which you transmitted on 
behalf of the Chapultepec Conference. We are proud to share 
in the defense of freedom on this continent, as in Europe and Asia. 
We are convinced that the increasing solidarity of the peace-loving 
peoples of this hemisphere, will contribute materially in the post- 
war period to both regional and world security. We greatly 
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welcome the increased collaboration in all matters of mutual 
interest and concern with our neighbours of the Americas.”’ 

At Chapultepec steps were taken which may lead to important 
changes in the nature of the Pan-American Union. Proposals 
were framed which will be considered at a Pan-American Con- 
ference in Bogota next year. These would provide for a political 
secretariat, for annual meetings of foreign ministers, for quadren- 
nial conferences of the member governments, for weekly meetings 
of the Board (no longer made up of ambassadors to the United 
States but of specially accredited members) under a shifting 
chairmanship (instead of the permanent chairmanship of the 
Secretary of State of the United States). If these proposals are 
carried out, the Union may be transformed into an organization 
very different in structure, purpose, and ideology than it has been 
hitherto. The question of Canadian membership in such an 
organization would have to be considered in the light of its relation 
to the new world organization, and decision would depend upon 
whether that relation was such that Canada could belong to the 
new Union consistently with her own interests and responsibilities 
in the world at large. The ‘Act of Chapultepec’”’ or “Declaration 
on Reciprocal Assistance and American Solidarity,’ adopted at 
the same conference in March, reflects an attitude on regionalism 
in relation to security that may or may not be adjusted to the 
world security system in such a way as to make Canada’s member- 
ship appropriate. | 

* * ~ * * 


In the light of such aspects of Canada’s position as have been 
sketched, what should be our attitude towards the problem of 
world organization? What does Canada’s long-range interest sug- 
gest as realistic and desirable? It may be unfortunate that we 
cannot hope for a world organized just as we would like it, but our 
problem is to exercise what influence we can in shaping inter- 
national arrangements and then, having done so, to adjust our- 
selves as best we can to whatever shape they take. 

It is fashionable in some quarters to bemoan the fact that the 
Big Three have committed themselves to major responsibilities 
in shaping the post-war situation and in securing it against what- 
ever challenge it may have to face. Asa small power we shall find 
ourselves in a world dominated in a sense by the Big Three, but 
does not our hope for an era of peace depend in the first place on 
the Big Three continuing to stand together? The primary condi- 
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tion of their doing so is that the international system which is 
created shall be acceptable to each of them. Such a system will 
not be exactly what we would choose if we could have our own 
way, but any system unacceptable to the great powers has no 
chance of being effective for security. Surely we shall not deceive 
ourselves, as we did after the last war, by talking of a world system 
if it fails to secure the adhesion of any one of the great powers. It 
is essential that we move only so far and so fast as we can with the 
participation and support of them all. 

Another lesson from the last post-war attempt is the necessity 
of giving to those nations which have the major economic resources 
and the greatest armed might a power of prompt action for main- 
taining the security that they have done the most to win. Crucial 
decisions in which time is of the essence if they are to be effective 
cannot wait for the deliberation and assent of little and distant 
powers. And in the world of the future time will be of critical 
importance. 

Some may suppose that only for the small powers is the new 
world going to be a difficult place. In fact, however, it is going to 
be so difficult for the big powers to get along together that they 
will need the constant aid of smaller powers in developing anything 
like a harmonious pattern of international organization. 

The alternative to a situation in which the great powers stand 
together is one in which they stand separately. In the latter case 
every small power would be under the necessity of becoming a 
satellite of one or another of the big powers. Would that improve 
the chances of lesser powers either exercising influence upon world 
events or preserving their own independence? We do not want a 
Big Three or Big Four bloc riding roughshod over the rest of the 
world. Neither do we want three or four big blocs, each com- 
prising a major power and a number of smaller powers, contending 
with one another in a race for power predominance. Given first 
of all a basic association of the Big Three or Four or Five, then the 
lesser powers can better make their influence felt independently 
on issues as they arise and will be less committed to following 
willy-nilly the lead of any one of the big powers. 

However much the present United Nations coalition, or present 
proposals for its development, may fall short of the ideal, it marks 
a degree of international co-operation in war-time policy and action 
that is without precedent in the whole course of history. This gives 
some ground for hope that after the war also we may do better 
than nations have done in the past. Admittedly the unity achieved 
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in war-time will be more difficult to maintain when victory has 
removed the immediate menace, but many continuing problems 
will be insoluble without continued unity. 

We rightly assume today that where possible we shall build 
post-war organizations upon war-time experience and in some cases 
even build on war-time institutions. The leaders of the United 
Nations have made clear their intention to permit no vacuum of 
power such as would destroy confidence in security and invite 
failure for any new security organization. 

This forms a hopeful contrast to what was done a quarter of a 
century ago. In political and economic matters there was then a 
sharp break between the instrumentalities of war-time and those 
which were created to usher in a new order. When the proposed 
guarantee of France’s frontiers by Britain and the United States 
failed in the American Senate in 1919, we should have realized that 
the League of Nations had no chance of success, even had the 
United States become a charter member. After the refusal of such 
a pledge of prompt intervention with regard to the most probable 
specific danger to Europe’s peace, what ground could there be for 
confident hope in the cumbersome and untried machinery of the 
League? \Weseem now to have learned the lesson that a new order 
capable of promoting international co-operation and welfare and 
guarding the general security can have a chance to succeed only 
within an atmosphere in which existing guarantees of security 
remain effective. 

A further ground for present hope is the progress already made 
in developing functional international organizations for particular 
purposes, in which those nations in a position to contribute to the 
handling of a problem share in the attack upon it according to 
their capacity. The principle, having been found to work well 
for war-time needs, is being applied to post-war plans, notably in 
the organization of UNRRA. The Canadian government has 
urged the advantages of this functional principle of organization 
and has helped to put it into effect. Functional organizations may 
in due course be linked with such general organization for security 
as may be created, but there is advantage in getting them going 
meanwhile. If we tie all aspects of international organization 
together in one big project, we risk the danger that rejection or 
failure of any one of these may pull the whole structure down. If 
we keep them distinct in the early stages we can move forward on 
many fronts even if blocked on some. 
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We have seen that Canada among all the smaller nations occu- 
pies a place closest to the centre of United Nations councils and 
that she is making a contribution to the war next only after that 
of the great powers themselves, hence it can be expected that in 
shaping world organization Canada will have a comparable influ- 
ence. This has been happening already in more than one phase 
of post-war planning. Unless the opportunities of our new middle 
power position turn our national head, Canada should be able to 
help in securing for the small powers recognition, opportunity, and 
influence in world organization proportionate to their deserts and 
capacities. 

Ve have spoken of Canada’s great vulnerability to world con- 
ditions. No less exceptional is her opportunity for influence. No 
other power of secondary rank combines such close association with 
the United States, on the one hand, and such close and fruitful 
partnership with Britain on the other, while we enjoy also a special 
bond with France and a special position in relation to Russia. 
Moreover, while these associations, particularly with the United 
States and Britain, are advantageous and even necessary to 
Canada, they are also necessary to those powers. And each of the 
latter not only needs Canada’s co-operation with itself, but it is 
also in the interest of each that Canada should maintain intimate 
association with the other. 

Our present influence is due partly to these circumstances, as 
well as to the importance of our contribution to the war effort. 
But there is a point which ties these factors together—the signi- 
ficance of our entrance into the war by our own act, at its begin- 
ning, and as a full belligerent. That meant that our own contri- 
bution to the war effort began to count in the most critical period 
of the conflict, and in view of the character of American neutrality 
legislation our belligerency facilitated that early economic support 
to Britain from the United States which many Americans were 
eager to afford but which their own laws made difficult. We were 
the vanguard of this hemisphere in the war. 

In short we have earned our present influence by the assump- 
tion of responsibilities. But it would be folly to imagine that we 
have, once and for all, earned a permanent influence. Our oppor- 
tunity for influence in future will depend on the extent to which 
we continue to show initiative and a readiness to carry our share 
of responsibility. 

No small power can hope to win influence or maintain it by 
demanding merely a recognition of its rights and status. These 
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will be recognized not only as it accepts responsibility in theory 
but as it demonstrates capacity to carry it. Indeed, a small power 
must expect to have to carry more than its proportionate share, at 
any rate by comparison with a great power close by its border, and 
to do better than such a power relatively to its resources for econ- 
omic and military and political action. Once it lets itself incur the 
charge of slacking and merely relying on others to protect it be- 
Cause its protection is in their interest, it forfeits the right and the 
opportunity of influencing their policies or of enjoying an effective 
voice in international organization under their leadership. 

A smaller nation’s influence with the great powers must rest on 
more than the nuisance value of its capacity to impede international 
progress. For years past Canada headed the procession in seeking 
advantages and recognition, but spurning responsibilities. We 
have now changed our tune and have shouldered responsibility 
commensurate with our resources. This we must continue to do. 

Some countries may have a chance of survival, if not of exer- 
cising any notable influence, without committing themselves to a 
responsible position internationally. Not so Canada. For us the 
question is not how much influence Canada shall exercise, but 
whether she shall continue to have any influence at all or, in the 
long run, any genuine independence. Mr. King’s Woodbridge 
speech in 1938 may be cited here. Mr. Roosevelt had said at 
Kingston that if Canadian soil was threatened the United States 
would ‘‘not stand idly by.””. Mr. King spoke appreciatively of this 
expression of neighbourly goodwill, but went on to say that Canada 
must make sure that her soil could not become a highway for 
attack on the United States by any power. Since that exchange a 
close co-operation of our two countries has been built. This has 
been possible on a basis of genuine as well as formal partnership 
only because Canada has consistently demonstrated her capacity 
for initiative and her determination to carry more than her pro- 
portionate share of this continent's war effort. The moral of this 
situation for the future of our relations with the United States does 
not need to be elaborated. 

Formerly, having sought recognition of national status at Ver- 
sailles on the strength of what we had done during the Great War, 
we reverted to a colonial willingness to leave responsibilities to 
others. Surely this time we shall not so quickly grasp at the 
shadow and avoid the substance. 

We must continue to maintain a system of government with 
the adaptability and flexibility that ours possesses, which makes 
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national initiative in a crisis possible, and to maintain whatever 
external relationships may be required for the same purpose. It 
may happen that in the future, as twice in the past, we shall have 
to take a lead for this hemisphere on matters where the United 
States is as vitally concerned as we are, but is prevented by its 
constitution and its traditions from moving with the same prompt- 
ness. That we should continue able to do so is to the interest of 
the United States and of the United Nations as well as of our- 
selves. It is a feature of our national independence greatly to be 
cherished. 


The independence of any power is a relative matter. Certainly 
no power such as Canada can hope to move in a wholly independent 
orbit. In some matters we must travel willingly in the orbit of 
the United States, but the well-nigh overpowering attractions of 
that centre will continue to be offset for us by relations in other 
directions. 


* * * * * 





This brings us to a point on which Canadians are much less 
divided than they seemed to be only a few years ago: the character 
of our connection with Great Britain and the Commonwealth and 
the direction which its development should take. The old extremes 
of imperialist, on the one hand, and on the other of isolationist or 
annexationist or continentalist are not very common in Canada 
today. The terms are hardly used now, except as opprobrious 
epithets to fling at an opponent in an argument whose views or 
supposed views diverge more or less, usually not very much in 
fundamentals, from those of his critic. Even those few Canadians 
who employ such terms to describe their own views seldom, when 
confronted with practical issues, turn out to be actually as extreme 
as they have imagined themselves to be when arguing in general 
terms. 

It was natural that in our colonial era there should be much of 
the negative in Canadian attitudes towards both Britain and the 
United States. Conscious of our dependence in many respects—a 
dependence that was officially colonial in one direction and essen- 
tially colonial in both so far as cultural and economic matters were 
concerned—we were jealously watchful of the partial independence 
that we possessed and eager to enlarge it. Colonialism of life as 
well as formal colonial status took time to outgrow. Meanwhile 
we had to see that the United States did not come too close to us 
and dominate our life, and that British imperial authority did not 
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remain too strong or reassert itself. Such negative attitudes to- 
wards each relationship tended to produce contrary positive atti- 
tudes towards the other by way of defence and compensation. 
The positive values of each connection we used as make-weights to 
loosen the bonds or ease the pressures in the other. We played one 
against the other, sometimes consciously, sometimes unconsciously, 

In time, with the maturing of the Dominion’s political life and 
recognition of its national status by Britain, by the League of 
Nations, and at last by the United States, colonialism should have 
been sloughed off, but we still wished to leave the guarding of our 
security to others, and so we tried to avoid commitments, by 
abstaining from consultation in the Commonwealth concerning 
foreign dangers and by arguing out of existence our obligations to 
the League of Nations. 

This war has taught us that we must have the best general 
security system that can be devised, and has made it clear that in 
any case we are involved more than we realized both with the 
Commonwealth and with the United States. To the latter we 
have been drawn closer in many ways. About these ways there 
has been so much publicity that observers have sometimes over- 
looked the fact that the war has also drawn us closer than ever 
before to Britain and the Commonwealth, no longer in a colonial 
or subordinate relation, but as a full partner. 

As already indicated, Canada’s close relations with London 
and with Washington must not be thought of wholly in separate 
compartments. Canada has become one corner of a triangle in 
which her respective relations with Britain and with the United 
States and the relations of those two powers with each other are 
intimately interconnected. This triangle has become the central 
combination around which the United Nations congregate. If it 
is essential for wider international unity that the group of big 
powers hold together, it is equally essential that this triangle should 
remain closely integrated. Such integration requires that Canada 
effectively maintain her Commonwealth partnership as well as her 
habit of intimate good neighbourliness with the United States. 

Our British connection, in other words, has not only passed 
beyond any colonial significance, it is also no longer to be thought 
of as providing us with convenient prestige and security at no cost 
to ourselves in normal times. It has become instead a partnership 
through whose living reality, along with our special relations with 
the United States, we find opportunity to play not merely our 
most conspicuous but our most fruitful part in the international 
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field. The words used by the assembled Prime Ministers of the 
Commonwealth in their meeting of May, 1944, were as true of 
Canada as of any other part of the Commonwealth when they said, 
“Our system of free association has enabled us each and all to claim 
a full share of the common burden,”’ and again when they said, 
“We believe that when the war is won and peace returns this same 
free association, this inherent unity of purpose, will make us able to 
do further service to mankind.” 

We have outlived the era when a perverse sensitiveness con- 
cerning status drove us into national ineffectiveness. We have 
outlived it partly because there is no longer a question of status to 
be settled. We have gained the recognition among the nations of 
the Commonwealth and of the world about the lack of which some 
of us used to be so sensitive. But also we have now reached an 
era when we must think not of what larger recognition we can ask 
from others but of what we can accomplish ourselves. After all 
that has come to pass during these war years, if any Canadian is 
still inclined to sensitiveness about status, let him ponder the plight 


of Eire. 
* * * * * 


May I mention another obstacle which with some of our people 
serves as a distraction from facing the problem of our external 
relations in a responsible spirit? As a federal state we face an 
internal constitutional problem of seeing to it that our national 
government shall be able to make international commitments con- 
cerning internal matters with confidence that the division of powers 
between national and provincial governments will not block their 
fulfilment. At present that difficulty is suspended by virtue of 
the powers that accrue to the federal government in time of war. 
We shall have to do something about it when peace comes, but 
probably much less than those insist who would like to centralize and 
unify our national structure to a point where a totalitarian auth- 
ority can be set up. If as need arises Canada cannot solve suffi- 
ciently this internal problem inherent in all federations then Canada 
is less than the nation we believe she is. At any rate, we cannot 
make this problem an excuse for retreating into the background of 
international society. 

Bd fc * * ok 


It is also futile to complain that the smaller powers—our own, 
or any other, or all together—are little likely to be able to dictate 
to the big powers, whatever the formal framework of international 
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organization may become. It is folly to complain or to feel frus- 
trated, merely because the whole world is not going to order itself 
according to Canadian preferences. It is doctrinaire and unprac- 
tical to talk as if victory would transform men into angels. Victory 
will avert destruction, but it will bring no utopias. Already the 
news from the redeemed areas of Europe reminds us that victory 
brings its own pressing problems, complicated and embittered by 
the experiences of war. Neither nations nor individuals are going 
to find a world where many of their dreams can come true. 

To maintain a forward direction towards larger welfare and 
more secure freedom is the utmost for which we can hope. And 
if we would contribute to that progress we must have a mind of 
our own and make the most of what possibilities there are for 
exerting influence. We cannot assume for Canadians any innate 
superiority, but our history and our present position challenge us 
with a great opportunity. 

One still occasionally hears Canadians insist in one breath on 
the necessity for a more forthright Canadian position that shall be 
only Canadian, yet in the next breath argue that the only way for 
us to realize our nationhood fully is to follow in the path that 
certain other nations have trod and build our national tradition 
on something comparable with their rzsorgimentos and revolutions. 
Despite the great part that such events have played in shaping 
those other nations, they were not always the best but sometimes 
the worst possible steps by which nationhood might have been 
reached. We may be thankful that we have escaped them. To 
attempt to assimilate our national tradition to traditions derived 
from such birth-throes of violent division is a disservice to our- 
selves and to the world. Ultra-separatism as a quality of nation- 
alism is outworn. For nations whose traditions cherish it, it is a 
handicap that embarrasses and burdens them. 

In so far as wars have contributed to the foundations and the 
growth of Canada’s national tradition, we may be thankful that 
they have been wars in which we fought as part of a larger comrade- 
ship. War's significance for us, therefore, has not been to empha- 
size our separateness, to shape a mould of absolute independence, 
but rather to reinforce that tradition of interdependence with other 
peoples with which our growth to nationhood within the protective 
aegis of the British Empire has endowed us. That we have been 
bred and reared in interdependence is greatly to our gain, not to 
our loss, as we face the future. 

As a people we have been favoured by a notable heritage of 
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freedom. We possess both material and human resources which 
we have learned to use to high purpose. With our advantages, if 
we accept the responsibilities that they entail, our future, while it 
will not be easy, and while it cannot be in all things successful, 
may be great in national achievement and in international influ- 
ence. Those who best deserve the name Canadian will face that 
future, not with dark forebodings about their country nor with the 
timid wish that she should hide from responsibility and run away 
from difficulty, but with confidence and high courage. Canada 
has a demanding destiny, and if we are true to it her years of 
maturity will be more fruitful, even if more difficult, than the years 
of her youth. 
R. G. TROTTER 

Queen’s University. 























































































PRIME MINISTER MACKENZIE, THE LIBERAL PARTY, 
AND THE BARGAIN WITH BRITISH COLUMBIA! 


ITHIN party ranks few Prime Ministers of Canada have 
aroused such opposition to ministerial policy as did Alex- 
ander Mackenzie in his negotiations with British Columbia for a 
relaxation of the Terms of Union. As Prime Minister, he was so 
intent on preserving national unity that he neglected his duty of 
welding together the divergent elements which had coalesced to 
form the Liberal party. The defection of party members in 1875 
resulted from the concessions he was ready to make in order to 
pacify British Columbia. When he attempted to heal the breach 
by modifying his plan of compromise, he laid himself open to the 
charge of inconsistency. Yet such was the worth of the man that 
he is known in political history for his integrity and his sincerity. 
Even Lord Dufferin, who was most critical of the manceuvres 
employed after 1875,? remained convinced of Mackenzie’s honesty 
since he saw reasons for seemingly unaccountable actions. 


Division appeared in the Liberal party during Mackenzie’s 
administration chiefly because of his inability to formulate a 
policy for British Columbia agreeable to his followers. Mackenzie 
insisted in 1874 that the government was morally bound to 
implement the promise contained in the terms of union, and he 
held himself personally responsible as Minister of Public Works 
for completing the railway to the Pacific coast. In view of his 
opposition to the scheme when the terms were before Parliament 
in 1871,° his stand seemed anomalous to many of his followers. 
They argued that the Conservative government had been unable 


‘The material in this article is based on chapter Iv of a doctoral dissertation pre- 
sented to the faculty of Bryn Mawr College, entitled, ‘‘The Relations between British 
Columbia and the Dominion of Canada, 1871-1885.” 

?For an excellent discussion of the views of Lord Dufferin and of the constitutional 
issues arising as a result of his desire to participate in the settlement of the controversy, 
see the article by J. A. Maxwell, ‘‘Lord Dufferin and the Difficulties with British 
Columbia, 1874-1877" (Canadian Historical Review, XII, Dec., 1931, 364-89). 

’Fearful of the burden on the taxpayers, Mackenzie had moved on March 30, 1871, 
an amendment to the original motion concerning British Columbia’s entry into Con- 
federation. This would have reduced the railway obligation to a promise to proceed 
with the necessary surveys, and ‘‘after the route is determined to prosecute the work at 
as early a period as the state of the finances will permit’’ (Toronto Globe, April 1, 1871). 
Mackenzie’s amendment was defeated, but it served to extract from Sir George Cartier, 
acting Prime Minister during Sir John A. Macdonald’s absence in Washington, the 
‘taxation resolution’’ which provided that ‘‘the public aid to be given to secure that 
undertaking should consist of such liberal grants of land and such subsidy in money, 
or other aid not unduly pressing on the industry and resources of the Dominion, as the 
Parliament of Canada shall hereafter determine’ (Canada, Parliamentary Debates, 
1871, 881). 
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to honour the obligation and that it had permitted the time for 
the commencement of construction to lapse after only a technical 
beginning had been made on Vancouver Island. With the country 
now in the grip of depression, they insisted that estimates and 
expenditures should be drastically reduced. Mackenzie agreed 
that it was impossible to construct the railway in the time stipu- 
lated in the terms of union and that retrenchment was necessary, 
but he maintained that British Columbia should be offered com- 
pensation if it had to forgo expected benefits. 

An overture was made to British Columbia in the spring of 
1874. Mackenzie was anxious to arrive at an understanding 
before introducing into Parliament his proposal for a new railway 
bill which would take construction out of the hands of a private 
company and make it a government enterprise. His emissary 
was J. D. Edgar, a Toronto barrister, who had already been 
associated with Edward Blake in conversations concerning the 
financing of the Esquimalt drydock.*‘ 

In drawing up new terms, the Prime Minister reverted to those 
proposed by British Columbia in 1870 when the colony was 
considering union with Canada. British Columbia had asked for 
the immediate construction of a coach road from Fort Garry to 
the Pacific and the commencement of a railway within three years. 
The delegates had not insisted upon a time limit for railway 
construction, but to guarantee that there should be no interruption 
in activity once work on the railway started, they had requested 
that $1,000,000 be expended annually on the British Columbia 


‘With the knowledge and consent of Blake and Cartwright, Mackenzie approached 
Galt on December 25, 1873, asking him to undertake the mission (Public Archives of 
Canada, Alexander Mackenzie Letter Books, I, 263). When Galt declined, Mackenzie 
chose Edgar who knew something of British Columbia affairs. 

For reasons of prestige and security, Victoria set great store on the naval base at 
Esquimalt and was anxious that the drydock at Esquimalt, which the Dominion had 
promised to help construct, be completed as soon as possible. Before the Liberals went 
into office, Amor DeCosmos, M.P. for Victoria City, approached S. L. Tilley, Minister 
of Customs, to see if he could obtain more aid than was promised under section 12 of the 
terms of union. Healso saw Blake and Edgar to see if they were favourable to the plan 
(Mackenzie Letter Books, II, 98, Mackenzie to Isaac Burpee, Oct. 10, 1873, confidential). 
They were noncommittal, and Mackenzie later ruled that there was no written evidence 
to show that Tilley had promised to convert the grant available under section 12 into a 
direct gift (Department of the Secretary of State, Ottawa, Secretary of State file, 128- 
1880, Mackenzie to DeCosmos, Nov. 14, 1873). Mackenzie’s attitude about the dry- 
dock engendered a feeling of hostility at Victoria, even before it was known that he 
wished to prolong the time for the construction of the railroad. The province also 
embarked on a reckless public-works programme which endangered the solvency of 
British Columbia in the spring of 1875, forcing the legislature to make appeals to Ottawa 
for an advance of money to cover the contracts awarded, and giving the federal ministry 
a chance to complain of the unreasonable attitude of the local government. 
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section of the road.’ Section 11, of the terms finally agreed upon, 
promised the construction of a railway from the seaboard of 
British Columbia to connect with a line to be built from some 
point east of the Rocky Mountains. The railway was to be 
commenced within two years of the date of British Columbia’s 
entry into the union and completed within ten. Mackenzie con- 
sidered section 11 to be an unwarranted increase in the govern- 
ment’s obligations. To the editor of a British Columbia news- 
paper he stated his position: ‘In the first place, I believed it was 
impossible to build the railway within ten years. In the second 
place, | never believed in entering into any engagement that | 
was not prepared to implement—in the third place, I saw no 
necessity for going beyond the terms which British Columbia 
herself proposed.’’’? He felt that the provincial government would 
appreciate an honest intimation that there were difficulties in the 
way of carrying out the terms, and he believed that the people 
would be satisfied if they were assured that work on the railway 
was progressing at a reasonable pace. Edgar was instructed to 
ask British Columbia to extend beyond ten years the time per- 
mitted for construction of the railway. In return for this con- 
cession, the federal government would guarantee ‘‘continuous 
construction”’ on the mainland, spending there $1,500,000 an- 
nually, and undertake to build a wagon road and a telegraph line 
the length of the railway in the province and to continue the 
telegraph line across the continent. As a further inducement, 
the Dominion government would commence immediately, prose- 
cute vigorously, and finish as soon as possible, a railway line on 
Vancouver Island from Esquimalt to Nanaimo.‘ 

To Mackenzie’s disappointment, these terms were never 
seriously considered by the provincial government. Any sug- 
gestion of retarding work on the railway was bound to be unpopu- 
lar in British Columbia where the farmers had been counting on 
employment and the tradesmen on railway contracts to tide them 

*British Columbia, Legislative Council, Debate on the Subject of Confederation with 
Canada, reprinted from the Government Gazette, 1870 (Victoria, 1913), 162-4. British 
Columbia asked the Dominion to ‘‘engage to use all means in her power to complete 
such Railway communication at the earliest practicable date... .”’ 

*F. W. Howay and E. O. S. Scholefield, British Columbia from the Earliest Times to 
the Present (Vancouver, 1914), II, 695-7. The diary kept by Dr. J. S. Helmcken, one 
of the three delegates from British Columbia in 1870, reveals that consideration was 
given to the possibility that the federal government might not be able to live up to its 
agreement. See W. E. Ireland, ‘‘Helmcken's Diary of the Confederation Negotiations, 
1870” (British Columbia Historical Quarterly, 1V, April, 1940, 125). 

7Mackenzie Letter Books, I, 179, Mackenzie to John Robson, Dec. 15, 1873. 


*Message Relative to the Terms of Union with the Province of British Columbia 
(Ottawa, 1875), 26 (hereafter referred to as Message), Order-in-council, July 8, 1874. 
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over a difficult time. Furthermore, Mackenzie and his ministry 
were generally disliked because of their opposition to the railway 
project. Whenever Cabinet ministers mentioned the necessity 
of reducing expenditure, they were suspected of favouring eastern 
interests and desiring to ease the burden on the taxpayers of 
Ontario. Inherent distrust of Mackenzie’s motives was sufficiently 
strong to counteract any disposition to consider fairly the offer 
made by Edgar. 

To make matters worse, the Prime Minister’s proposal to 
build a railway on Vancouver Island revived the latent sectional 
rivalry between the mainland of British Columbia and Vancouver 
Island. On the mainland it was said that Vancouver Island was 
now to obtain a decided advantage, ‘‘a railway now, as contrasted 
with a wagon road later” for the mainland. On Vancouver Island, 
it was feared that the Esquimalt to Nanaimo railway line was to 
be a local work, separate from the main line. To lose the railway 
terminus would be a bitter pill for the residents of Victoria, 
especially since there had been expectation during the past year 
that the Bute Inlet route would be adopted for the railway and 
Seymour Narrows bridged. Sir John Macdonald’s ministry had 
even gone so far as to pass on June 7, 1873, an order-in-council 
establishing the terminus of the Pacific railway at nearby Esqui- 
malt and to request the provincial government to convey a twenty- 
mile strip of land from Seymour Narrows to Esquimalt.’ Resi- 
dents of Victoria were in no mood to accept Mackenzie's suggestion 
that the time limit for the construction of the main work be 
extended, particularly when they would sacrifice the terminus 
and obtain a line only seventy-five miles long. 

The intractable element on Vancouver Island which insisted 
upon the literal fulfilment of section 11 of the terms of union 
found a spokesman in Premier G. A. Walkem. He was a shrewd 
politician who saw a chance to unite sentiment and reduce the 
intense factional strife which characterized provincial politics by 
adopting a policy of “fighting Ottawa.’’ To maintain his power 
in the legislature he counted on the support of island constitu- 
encies. For this reason he dared not bargain away the island 
terminus. He took the stand that the island railway was a section 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway and that the whole work must 
be completed within ten years from British Columbia’s entrance 


*Canada, Sessional Papers, no. 21, 1881, 26, Order-in-council, June 7, 1873. Amor 


DeCosmos claimed credit for securing the promise of the Esquimalt terminus (Victoria 
Standard, Aug. 23, 1872). 
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into Confederation. Mackenzie was quite unprepared for his 
intransigence. He could not understand how Walkem could dis- 
regard the fact that the British Columbia legislature had been 
first to modify the terms of union,!° or how he could overlook the 
assurance given in 1871 by the present Lieutenant-Governor of 
the province that British Columbia would not regard the railway 
engagement as a ‘“‘cast-iron’’ contract." When Walkem used 
what Mackenzie regarded as a ruse to end the negotiations with 
Edgar,!® the Prime Minister wrote to Lord Dufferin that in his 
opinion Walkem was “‘a small village lawyer’? who ‘‘would have 
found a congenial business home in the firm of Quirk Gammon 
& Snap, combining as he does a little of the peculiar qualities of 
all three.’”> From that moment he treated the provincial Premier 
with ill-concealed contempt." 

The failure of the negotiations weakened Mackenzie’s position 
with his party. His policy of placating British Columbia had 
never been popular, for many Liberals thought that the western 
province had been too highly favoured by the preceding govern- 


°By the Terms of Union Amendment Act, assented to March 2, 1874 (British 
Columbia Statutes, 37 Vict., no. 1) the provincial legislature modified sections 2 and 12 
of the terms of union so that it could get further assistance for the construction of the 
drydock and other public works. This action aroused opinion in Victoria. After a 
disorderly scene in the Parliament Buildings when the Premier and Speaker were forced 
to leave the House, the Assembly a few days later passed a motion that there should be 
no alteration in the railway clause unless the people of the province endorsed it (British 
Columbia, Journals of the Legislative Assembly, 1873-4, Feb. 13, 1874, 38). 

UBritish Columbia and the Canadian Pacific Railway (Ottawa, 1870), 9. J. W. 
rrutch, then Chief Commissioner of Lands and Works in the colony and one of the 
delegates to arrange the terms of union, made this promise on the evening of April 10, 
the night before the House of Commons accepted the taxation resolution. Mackenzie 
thought that it represented the views of the people of British Columbia. Macdonald, 
on the other hand, knew that it had aroused indignation (Public Archives of Canada, 
Macdonald Papers, Letter Books, XV, 866, Macdonald to Cartier, J une 6, 1871, private). 
In 1876 the Liberal ministry argued that Trutch was aware of the taxation resolution 
and was ‘‘doubtless an assenting party to the arrangement” (British Columbia Sessional 
Papers, 1876, 641, Order-in-council, March 13, 1876). The Executive Council of the 
province denied that British Columbia had at any time “‘directly or indirectly agreed to 
limitation by the taxation resolution’’ (British Columbia Sessional Papers, 1877, 375, 
Minute-of-council, June 3, 1876). 

The conversations between Edgar and Walkem lasted from March 9 until May 18. 
Walkem demanded that Mackenzie incorporate into the new Canadian Pacific Railway) 
Act a statement respecting British Columbia's right’ to the fulfilment of the railway 
term. When this was refused, he hit upon the expedient of questioning Edgar’s authori- 
ty to act for the Canadian government. Edgar withdrew his proposals on May 18 
Later, Walkem complained to Mackenzie that Edgar had thrown himself into the hands 
of Walkem’s political foes, Dr. Helmcken and John Robson (Mackenzie Letter Books, 
II, 183, Mackenzie to Dufferin, July 16, 1874). 

BJ bid., 182. 

4When, in July, 1874, Walkem called on Mackenzie in Ottawa and attempted t 
reopen negotiations, Mackenzie dismissed his overture: ‘‘] extended no invitation t 
consider either that or any other part of the government's policy to yourself or any other 
person, directly or indirectly” (ibid., I, 524, Mackenzie to Walkem, July 15, 1874). 
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ment. Edward Blake, Minister without Portfolio, held this view. 
His resignation from the Cabinet just as Edgar was preparing to 
leave for British Columbia caused the Opposition to speculate 
about possible disparity of views within the ministry about the 
course adopted by Mackenzie.’® Macdonald was not far wrong. 
Blake, it is true, was not opposed to direct negotiation with 
British Columbia,’* but he was opposed to Mackenzie’s terms 
because he thought that they recognized the validity of the 
province’s claim that the island railway formed a part of the 
transcontinental line. He held that the original agreement 
accepted by Parliament bound the federal government only to 
reach the ‘‘seaboard”’ of British Columbia, and he saw no reason 
why the order-in-council establishing Esquimalt as the terminus 
of the line should not be revoked. To build the railway from 
Esquimalt to Nanaimo, as Mackenzie proposed, would place an 
unnecessary strain upon the exchequer, and the government now 
in office would simply be paying the debts incurred by the Oppo- 
sition at a critical moment when it had needed to strengthen its 
own position in the country. Rather than build a foot of railway 
on Vancouver Island, he would have offered satisfaction in 
money.'!’ He was impatient with Mackenzie’s argument that it 
was necessary to satisfy the desire for the immediate construction 
of works within the provincial boundaries and that the island line 
was little to offer in return for goodwill when progress was slow 
on the mainland. 

On top of the concern caused by Blake’s resignation, Mac- 
kenzie had to worry about the obstruction to his railway act by 
members of his own party in Parliament. They criticized his 
action of increasing the rate of taxation. Before they would 
consent to the new Canadian Pacific Railway Act, they insisted 
that Parliament be given the power to sanction all contracts 
awarded for work on the railway and that there should be no 
unnecessary increase in taxation.'® 

Mackenzie found himself in a sorry plight. Because of the 
views of party members, he dared not go beyond the limit of the 


Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1875, 1, 30. 

1®Mackenzie Letter Books, II, 285, Mackenzie to David Thompson, April 29, 1875: 
‘We as a government were responsible for the peace of the country. Remember that 
Edgar was sent to Columbia by us (Blake included) to offer some terms and obtain a 
relaxation of the original terms. Thus we admitted the legality of the Terms of Union 
and our resolve to keep Columbia in the Union.” 

'Ibid., 275, Mackenzie to Alfred Jones, April 17, 1875, confidential. Blake was 
willing to have Edgar offer $100,000 or $150,000 a year in cash. See also ibid., 279, 
Mackenzie to Blake, April 26, 1875, private. 

*Tbid., 180, Mackenzie to Dufferin, July 16, 1874. 
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Edgar offer. Yet he did not want to alienate British Columbia 
since there was already restlessness in the Maritime Provinces. 
Before he could decide on a plan that would be acceptable both 
to the party and to the provincial government, the initiative 
passed from his hands. On June 11 the Executive Council of 
British Columbia decided to lay British Columbia’s case before 
the imperial authorities and to appoint Walkem special agent and 
delegate to London.'® A week later the Colonial Secretary, Lord 
Carnarvon, offered to arbitrate the dispute.2® After Mackenzie's 
candour in dealing with British Columbia, it was humiliating to 
have the province appeal to what it considered a higher authority 
and imply that there had been an attempt at coercion. 

The Prime Minister was in a dilemma. He disliked Lord 
Carnarvon’s condition that his decision, whatever it might be, 
must be taken ‘‘without any question or demur.’’' To agree 
might be to pledge the government to go further than the temper 
of the country would allow, and it was doubtful if anything other 
than secession would be achieved by giving British Columbia 
encouragement.” With reluctance, he finally allowed the Colonial 
Secretary to express an opinion as to whether the offer of compen- 
sation had been just and fair.** He denied from the first the right 
of Lord Carnarvon to mediate, and he later said that he had 
referred the question ‘in a very guarded way and only for an 
expression of his opinion. .. .’’** In spite of this limitation, Lord 
Carnarvon offered, after conversations with Walkem, new terms 
as the basis of adjustment of the difficulties. According to these, 
the federal government was to increase the annual expenditure 
of money for railway construction on the mainland of British 
Columbia and adopt a definite date for the completion of work. 


While Mackenzie was considering accepting these new com- 
mitments, Blake gave notice of his disapproval. In the course 
of his famous speech at Aurora on October 3, in which he put 
forth some of the doctrines of the Canada First party, he also made 


19 Message, 58, Minute-of-council, June 11, 1874. 

20 Message, 12, Carnarvon to Dufferin, June 18, 1874. Intervention may have been 
at the suggestion of G. M. Sproat, Agent-General of British Columbia in London. 
Walkem said he did not know of the offer of mediation until Sproat informed him of it 
in August after he had arrived in London (British Columbia Sessional Papers, 1875, 
487). It is interesting to note that British Columbia did not accept the offer of arbi- 
tration until August 3, some weeks after Walkem’s arrival (Message, 64, Minute-of- 
council, Aug. 3, 1874). 

™ Message, 12, Carnarvon to Dufferin, June 18, 1874. 

22Mackenzie Letter Books, II, 172, Mackenzie to Dufferin, July 13, 1874. 

*3 Message, 30, Order-in-council, July 23, 1874. 

2*Mackenzie Letter Books, II, 461, Mackenzie to Dufferin, May 20, 1876. 
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reference to the recent negotiations with British Columbia. The 
Edgar terms, he declared, went ‘“‘to the extreme verge’’ and he 
would ‘“‘very much regret if any attempt were made to entangle 
the country further.’ Indeed, he would sooner face secession. 
Mackenzie felt that this was a direct attack upon his adminis- 
tration,” and he was affronted by public criticism from the man 
whose political experience and legal knowledge he admired most. 
Shortly after the speech, he offered to resign in order that Blake 
should take over the leadership of the party. For the sake of his 
own self-esteem, however, he could not resist telling Blake that 
he had discussed the matter with Lord Dufferin who “‘considered 
our relative positions and suitableness for the post and expressed 
the hope that you would be one of the Ministers.’”? This reve- 
lation killed all chance of reconciliation. 

Knowing that Blake was antagonistic, Mackenzie accepted 
modified terms drawn up by Lord Carnarvon in November. He 
tried to protect his position by declaring that he could accept them 
“without involving a violation of any Parliamentary resolution 
or the letter of any enactment.’"** This meant that he would 
have to carry out the new obligations without raising the level of 
taxation. The Carnarvon terms provided for the immediate 
building of the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway; the active 
prosecution of the surveys on the mainland; a minimum annual 
expenditure of $2,000,000 on railway works within the province 
after the surveys were completed; and the completion of the 
transcontinental railway by 1890.2° It is difficult to understand 
how Mackenzie could have hoped to carry through these works 
without raising revenue through taxation. 

There was tension in the air when Parliament met in the 
spring of 1875. Blake made no attempt to hide the estrangement. 
He questioned Mackenzie about the Carnarvon terms and asked 
if they were to be laid before the House. Mackenzie replied that 
the Cabinet had ‘‘no authority to obtain but merely to communi- 
cate to Parliament this decision and rely upon the House sup- 
porting us....’°° He had previously told Walkem that he 


*Blake’s Aurora Speech, A National Sentiment (Ottawa, 1874), 7. 

**Mackenzie Letter Books, I, 722. Mackenzie wrote to John Cameron on Oct. 28, 
1874: ‘‘The inevitable effect of such speeches is to weaken a government. You must 
remember that 9 months ago B was a member of the Govt. and as such assisted to frame 
and agreed to our whole policy.”’ 

*7Tbid., 11, 217, Mackenzie to Blake, Oct. 15, 1874. 

*8 Message, 51, Order-in-council, Dec. 18, 1874. The original draft is in Mackenzie 
Letter Books, II, 254. 

*9 Message, 41, Carnarvon to Dufferin, Nov. 17, 1874. 
°Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1875, I, 511. 
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‘proposed to do nothing’! in the way of introducing special 
legislation to implement the terms. Blake was opposed to a 
settlement being accepted by order-in-council. ‘‘We are arranging 
for the alteration of the Terms,”’ he declared, ‘‘and I think if we 
were disposed, as I suppose a majority of the House is disposed, 
to agree that these terms should be so altered, that the people 
of British Columbia would be better satisfied if the new arrange- 
ment rested upon statutory enactment rather than upon simple 
executive action as now proposed.’’** Mackenzie could not deny 
that it would be more satisfactory to have the agreement sanc- 
tioned by Parliament than to have it rest upon a revocable 
order-in-council. Possibly he saw, as Blake certainly did, that a 
special bill to provide for the construction of the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway would destroy for all time the theory that the 
island railway was part of the transcontinental line. He now 
decided to ask the sanction of Parliament, although he had 
declared on March 5 that this was unnecessary. Later he declared 
that “‘every person must have known that particular item required 
the assent of Parliament.’ 

The Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway bill was introduced 
into the House of Commons on March 19 and passed on March 29 
by a majority of 91 to 64.4 Blake and two other prominent 
Liberals, David Mills and Thomas Moss, had all voted for the 
motion providing for a three months’ hoist and, when it had failed, 
voted against the bill. Less than a fortnight later two Liberal 
senators, E. G. Penny and William McMaster, contributed to the 
defeat of the bill in the Senate.* 

The discord in party ranks was now open knowledge.* Sir 
Richard Cartwright tells us in his memoirs that the situation had 
become ‘‘so intolerable’ that a number of leading Liberals from 
the various provinces felt compelled to interfere and to notify 
Blake that he must either re-enter the Cabinet, or leave the House, 

“Mackenzie Letter Books, 14, William Buckingham to John Robson, Jan. 13 
1875, strictly confidential. 

Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1875, 1, 548. 

3%3Mackenzie Letter Books, I], 788, Memorandum of conversation with Lord 
Dufferin on British Columbia affairs on Nov. 16 & 18th respectively. 

Canada, Journals of the House of Commons, 1X, 1875, 298. 

Canada, Journals of the Senate, 1875, 283. 

%*For some months Mackenzie's policies had been the subject of bitter attacks in 
the Liberal, a journal which started publication in the spring of 1875 in Toronto in 
opposition to the Globe. It was edited by John Cameron of the London Advertiser, 
and was known to be the organ of the Blake wing of the Liberal party. Blake thought 


that Mackenzie was too much under the influence of George Brown and he may have felt 
that Mackenzie had had a hand in the Globe's criticism of his Aurora speech. 
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formally severing his connection with the party.*’? While pressure 
was being put on Blake, some of Blake’s supporters, and in par- 
ticular Luther H. Holton, who had refused to join the Cabinet in 
1873, were demanding that Mackenzie reorganize the ministry.*® 
Alfred Jones of Halifax who had also declined Cabinet member- 
ship in 1873 acted as intermediary in the negotiations which 
followed. On March 20, the day after the introduction of the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway bill into the House, Blake wrote 
Jones that ‘considering the increasing gravity of the situation, 
the great difficulties which will beset the administration and the 
personal sacrifices involved” he could not enter the ministry 
“unless the government be constructed on a basis giving the best 
available guarantee of stability and success.’*® This time, how- 
ever, Mackenzie would not step aside for Blake. He let it be 
known that he did not consider the situation ‘‘critical’’ and that 
he was ready for a fight between ‘‘Mackenzie men and Blake 
men.’*° The day after the bill passed the lower House, he saw 
both Blake and Holton, offering them Cabinet posts. He told 
Holton that if they did not come in, “I would then put off my coat 
and drive the machine myself if it should cost me my life.” It 
was not until the Senate threw out the bill that Mackenzie realized 
the true situation and discovered that there was a strong move- 
ment on foot to make Blake Prime Minister. He began to 
modify his stand, and when Blake enquired on April 13 what the 
government’s policy now was,“ replied that he was willing to try 
to make some other arrangement with Walkem.** A few days 
later he travelled to Toronto to offer Blake the Chief Justiceship.“4 
It was unhesitatingly declined. Mackenzie continued to protest 
that national unity forced the government to honour the Car- 

“Sir Richard Cartwright, Reminiscences (Toronto, 1912), 149. In hisautobiography, 
Cartwright appears sympathetic with Mackenzie. Actually, as Minister of Finance, 
he was as much interested as Blake in retrenchment, and agreed with him that it was 
unnecessary to be too generous to assuage hurt feelings. For example, in his letter to 
Blake of August 12, 1875, he stated: ‘‘If we get out of the B.C. difficulty for a moderate 
cash payment and a promise to build the mainland section without further additions to 
the terms, the country will have small right to blame us’’ (University of Toronto 
Library, Blake Papers, XV, Cartwright to Blake, Aug. 12, 1875; permission to use the 
Blake Papers was granted by Mr. W. S. Wallace). 

38Mackenzie Letter Books, II, 261, Mackenzie to George Brown, March 23, 1875, 
private & confidential. 

**Jbid., 11, 265, Copy of Blake's letter to Jones, March 20, 1875. 

*°Tbid., II, 261, Mackenzie to George Brown, March 23, 1875. 

“\Tbid., I1, 268, Mackenzie to Jones, April 8, 1875, private. 

“Tbid., 11, 275, Mackenzie to Jones, April 17, 1875, confidential. 

“Blake Papers, 71/2. Mackenzie to Walkem, April 20, 1875. 

“Mackenzie Letter Books, II, 275, Mackenzie to Jones, April 17, 1875. 
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narvon plan,*® but when Blake showed him that at least fifteen 
of his most influential supporters thought otherwise, he asked 
Blake if he would agree to having a sum of money substituted for 
the island railway.“ Further conversations followed with Holton 
in Montreal and with Blake in Ottawa. Finally, after a meeting 
on May 18, it was announced the next day that Blake would 
enter the Cabinet as Minister of Justice. 

Up until this time, Mackenzie's best efforts had been bent on 
restoring friendly relations with British Columbia. Now he 
subordinated this to the necessity of healing the schism in the 
party. Blake's readmission into the Cabinet, however, did not 
consolidate Mackenzie’s strength. Instead, the Blake wing was 
sufficiently strong to determine railway policy. Soon Blake in 
his capacity of Minister of Justice was drafting orders-in-council 
which contained legal technicalities and ambiguities. 

In view of the reputation generally given to Mackenzie's 
character, his position after the spring of 1875 seems strangely 
equivocal. One is tempted to plead in his favour that he did not 
comprehend the full implication of Blake’s terms or of the language 
used in the order-in-council of September 20, 1875, defining the 
new policy of the government. If he fell into a trap, he had to 
blame his own indiscretion in first suggesting that the Carnarvon 
terms might be implemented without raising the rate of taxation. 
Blake used this to extort from Mackenzie a promise that the 
Carnarvon terms would be modified so that a cash payment would 
be substituted for the island railway and a bill introduced into 
Parliament to authorize payment of the money; if this offer were 
refused by British Columbia, the Carnarvon terms were ‘“‘not to 
be construed to render it obligatory on Canada further to raise 
the rate of taxation in order to [obtain] their fulfilment.’’*? This 

*Jbid., Il, 280, Mackenzie to Blake, April 26, 1875: ‘‘We have the country to 
govern. We made the best arrangement we could and undertook to carry it out. As 
I told you I could not see how as honourable men we could now refuse to do this, 


although I was willing to try any other arrangement you would suggest.... The 
House sustained the settlement and I think you might fairly and honourably accept the 
decision.” 

46 7bid., 285, Mackenzie to David Thompson, April 29, 1875: ‘‘I have no objection 
to try and try hard to make some other arrangement with Columbia. Either that must 
be done or my arrangement carried out or the whole trouble will be back on our hands. 
You cannot escape it. The thing is there like Banquo’s ghost and you must lay it. 
Remember I propose no increase of taxation and I am indifferent to office.” 

‘77bid., 314-5, Copy, Blake to Mackenzie, May 18, 1875. Thomas Moss who had 
helped to bring Mackenzie and Blake together was also anxious that there should be no 
increase in taxation. Mackenzie wrote him on May 4: ‘‘Now as to your suggestion 
that would all be covered by a simple resolution regarding taxation which I may say 
you will find already” (zbid., II, 297). 
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pledge was to be respected even if complaints were received from 
Victoria or London. When Mackenzie submitted the bonus plan 
to Lord Carnarvon and Lord Dufferin during his visit to London 
in the summer of 1875, he made no reference to the qualification 
he had promised Blake to respect. His negligence almost cost 
him the friendship of the Governor-General. 

The minute of September 20, 1875, was drafted after Mac- 
kenzie’s return from England but while Lord Dufferin was still 
away.'® The Prime Minister in a stormy interview with the 
Governor-General a year later took full responsibility for it, 
declaring that ‘‘substantially it was all his own composition’’ and 
that other members of the Council had suggested alterations in it.*® 
More than likely Mackenzie was trying to save Blake’s suscepti- 
bilities, for a draft of the minute among the Blake Papers®® seems 
to establish the authorship as belonging to Blake. In any case, 
the contents represented Blake’s views, and Mackenzie was hardly 
as capable as he of such ingenious marshalling of arguments. 

The order-in-council stated explicitly that every step in the 
negotiations with British Columbia had been predicated upon a 
resolution sponsored by the Liberal Opposition in 1871 relating 
to the non-increase in the rate of taxation for the purpose of 
railway construction: 


It must be borne in mind that every step in the negotiations was necessarily 
predicated upon and subject to the conditions of the Resolution of the House of 
Commons passed in 1871, contemporaneously with the adoption of the Terms of 
Union with British Columbia, subsequently enacted in the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Act of 1872, and subsequently re-enacted (after a large addition had 
been made to the rate of taxation) in the Canadian Pacific Railway Act of 1874; 
that the public aid to be given to secure the accomplishment of the undertaking 
“should consist of such liberal grants of land and such subsidy in money or other 


aid, not increasing the then existing rate of taxation, as the Parliament of Canada 
should thereafter determine.” 


It then went on to declare that the Carnarvon terms were likewise 
subject to this limitation: 


This determination not to involve the country in a hopeless burden of debt is 
sustained by public opinion everywhere throughout the Dominion, and must of 
necessity control the action of the Government, and it cannot be too clearly 
understood that any agreements as to yearly expenditure and as to completion 
by a fixed time must be subject to the condition thrice recorded in the Journals of 


*SIbid., 11, 354, Mackenzie to Cartwright, Oct. 15, 1875. 
a Il, 780, Memorandum of conversation with Lord Dufferin, Nov. 16 & 18th, 
75. 


_ “Blake Papers, 71/6. The order-in-council is published in British Columbia 
Sessional Papers, 1876, 565. 
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Parliament that no further increase of the rate of taxation shall be required in 
order to their fulfilment. 

Lord Carnarvon soon denied very vigorously that any of his 
terms were subject to the parliamentary resolution. He had 
taken it into consideration before making his suggestions, he 
wrote Lord Dufferin, and he considered that his compromise 
‘“‘was accepted absolutely and not subject to any previous under- 
standing or stipulation.”*! Blake retained among his private 
papers the despatch containing the Colonial Secretary’s objection, 
making on it a notation that “this was treated as confidential 
& not laid before Council nor is it to be brought down.” This 
treatment was probably appreciated by Carnarvon no more than 
the ‘‘curt’’ despatch® he had received from Mackenzie when, in 
offering to act as arbitrator, he had questioned the necessity of 
including the taxation resolution in the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Act of 1874. Lord Dufferin likewise felt that the interpretation 
that the Carnarvon terms were subject to the taxation resolution 
“‘was hardly consistent with the facts and opinions recorded in 
previous documents.’** With both men, Mackenzie's intentions 
were now suspect. 


After asserting that the island railway was no part of the main 


line and that the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway was “‘proposed 
as compensation for the disappointment experienced by the 
unavoidable delay in constructing the Railway across the conti- 
nent,”’ the minute put forth the suggestion that British Columbia 
construct the island line as a local work, receiving as aid from the 
Dominion a bonus of $750,000: 


The proposed Railway from Esquimalt to Nanaimo does not form a portion 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway as defined by the Act; it was intended to benefit 
local interests, and was proposed as compensation for the disappointment exper!- 
enced by the unavoidable delay in constructing the Railway across the Continent. 
The work is essentially a local one, and there are obvious reasons against the 
Canadian Government under ordinary circumstances undertaking the construction 
of such works, and in favor of their being built, if at all, by virtue of Provincial 
action. 

The Bill which the Government introduced into the House of Commons to 
provide for building this Railway, evoked a considerable degree of opposition in 
that House and in the country, and although passed by the House of Commons, it 


“1 bid., 65/51, Carnarvon to Dufferin, Oct. 25, 1875, secret. 

827 bid. 

88Mackenzie Letter Books, II, 179, Mackenzie to Dufferin, July 16, 1874, private. 
47bid., 794, Copy, Dufferin’s memorandum. 
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was afterwards rejected in the Senate, and thus there is imposed upon the Govern- 
ment the duty of considering some other method of meeting all just expectations 
of the people of British Columbia, whose government has not suggested to this 
Government any solution of the difficulty. 

It would seem reasonable that the people of British Columbia should construct 
this work themselves, or (if they think other local public works more advantageous) 
should in lieu of this themselves undertake such other local public works and that 
the compensation to be given them by Canada for any delays which may take 
place in the construction of the Pacific Railway should be in the form of a cash 
bonus to be applied towards the local Railway, or such other local works as the 
Legislature of British Columbia may undertake, Canada also surrendering any 
claim to lands which may have been reserved in Vancouver Island for railway 
purposes. The sum of $750,000 would appear to the Committee to be a liberal 
compensation, and the Committee advise that the Government of British Columbia 
be informed that this Government is prepared to propose to Parliament at its next 
Session, the legislation necessary to carry out the views contained in this Minute 
as to the construction of the Pacific Railway, and the compensation to be given to 
British Columbia for delays in such construction. 


It is apparent that acceptance of the new offer would foice the 
provincial government to recognize the binding power of the 
taxation resolution and to relinquish its claim that the island rail- 
way was part of the main line. The real difficulty in the way of 
settlement, however, was the ambiguity in the reference to the 
money compensation. By the verb tense, the tenor of the 
compromise had been changed so that the bonus was to be “‘in 
compensation for any delays which may [italics mine] take place 
in the construction of the Pacific Railway.’”’ The Executive 
Council of British Columbia saw in this statement an implication 
that future delays in railway construction were contemplated 
and that the money was intended ‘‘as a proposed indemnity for a 
contemplated indefinite postponement of construction.”®* Lord 
Dufferin came to believe, like most of the British Columbians, 
that the minute was purposely framed to ensnare British Columbia 
into waiving its rights to future claims against the Dominion. 
I think there is little doubt that this was Blake’s intention. As 
far as Mackenzie is concerned, I feel, with Professor Maxwell, 
that he did not see the full implication in the ambiguity.*’ If he 
had, he would hardly have permitted the Secretary of State to 
assure Senator R. W. W. Carrall of British Columbia on March 
30, 1876, that the money ‘‘was honestly intended as compensation 


British Columbia Sessional Papers, 1876, 570, Minute-of-council, Jan. 4, 1876. 

*Mackenzie Letter Books, II, 779, Memorandum of conversation with Lord 
Dufferin, Nov. 16 & 18th, 1875. 

*?Maxwell, ‘‘Lord Dufferin and the Difficulties with British Columbia,’’ 380. 
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for the defeat of the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Bill in this House”’ 
and “‘not for delays which might occur.’’®* 

Whether intentionally or otherwise, the minute was delayed 
in Ottawa and not sent to Victoria until November 10. It arrived 
at a most awkward moment. The provincial government was in 
desperate financial straits. It had already had to obtain help 
from Ottawa to repay a loan to the Bank of British Columbia, 
and it had been refused additional assistance in meeting expendi- 
ture on the graving dock. Now its attempts to borrow money in 
London were being blocked from Ottawa. As Cartwright said, 
it was in no position to drive a hard bargain.®® As a consequence, 
when the new proposition was declined, a second appeal was sent 
to the Queen.®® This asked to have the terms of the Carnarvon 
settlement enforced. 

To repudiate the arguments contained in the petition British 
Columbia sent to London, the Canadian ministry drew up an 
order-in-council on March 13, 1876.% It denied that there was 
any pretence for alleging that the terms of union obliged Canada 
to construct the island railway or that the Mackenzie government 
had ever recognized any obligation to construct a railway on the 
island. Had the line formed part of the Pacific railway, it would 
have been unnecessary for the government to introduce a bill to 
authorize construction, or to request the act passed by the local 
legislature on April 22, 1875, to appropriate land on the island. 
With regard to taxation, it declared that: 

The present Government... have never contended that the resolution was 
of the same force as if it had been embodied in the Terms of Union. On the 
contrary, they share the opinion expressed at the time by a large minority of the 
House of Commons, that it was of the last importance, in order to secure Canada 
from embarrassing complications and exhorbitant [sic] and possibly ruinous de- 
mands, that the terms of the resolution should be so embodied. In that effort 
the Opposition were unsuccessful, and the consequences of their failure cannot be 
ignored. Had the Opposition succeeded, and so enabled the Government to 
argue that the Terms of Union were absolutely and technically controlled by the 
terms of the resolution, they would not have considered themselves called on to 
offer new terms to British Columbia. It was because they felt that they could 


not fairly take this ground that new terms were proposed. But the Government 
have always contended that in considering this question in a moral and equitable 


58Canada, Senate Debates, 1876, 232. In his letter to Dufferin of May 20, 1876, 
Mackenzie mentioned the agreement to ‘‘offer a money compensation for the non- 
fulfilment of the Island Railway’’ (Mackenzie Letter Books, II, 461). 

‘**Blake Papers, XV, Cartwright to Blake, July 26, 1875: ‘‘If 1 am well informed, 
this refusal [of a loan of $250,000} will put them in a very tight place and we may use it 
to extort a relinquishment of the E.& N.R....” 

‘°British Columbia Sessional Papers, 1876, 589-91, Petition to the Queen, Jan. 10, 
1876. 


®1\Tbid., 638-43, Order-in-council, March 13, 1876. 
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point of view—trying it as it should be tried, as a question of honor—it is impossible 
for British Columbia, under the circumstances shortly stated, to hold herself 
entirely absolved from considering that resolution, which should be treated as an 
ingredient in estimating the extent of the moral obligation of Canada towards the 
Province. 


The conclusion referred to the matter of money compensation: 


... The proposal of the Government was to construct the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway as compensation for delays upon receiving a grant of a large 
area of land on Vancouver Island. 

Parliament declining to authorize the construction of that railway, the Govern- 
ment proposed to invite Parliament to pay in cash (towards the construction of 
local public works, to be determined on and built by British Columbia herself) 
$750,000 as a substituted compensation. 


Furthermore, “It was not proposed that the Province should 
surrender the agreement for a yearly expenditure and the com- 
pletion of the railway to Lake Superior.” 

Obviously, the minutes of September 20, 1875, and March 13, 
1876, are not harmonious. The first made the Carnarvon terms 
subject to the taxation resolution, and by doing so placed an 
obstacle in the way of their enforcement; the second implied that 
the government had no intention of violating its agreement to 
abide by the Carnarvon terms. The first gave the impression 
that the money compensation was offered for delays, both in the 
past and to come; the second that it was for the relinquishment 
of the island railway scheme. The minute of September 20 
emphasized the validity of the taxation resolution; that of March 
13 admitted, as Lord Dufferin later said, that the taxation resolu- 
tion did not affect the original treaty more ‘‘than by imposing 
a moral obligation to be reasonable.’ Since it is impossible to 
reconcile these statements, the only explanation I can offer is that 
Mackenzie either wrote part of the second minute or insisted that 
Blake incorporate statements which corresponded with his own 
views. The incomplete draft in the Blake Papers® shows that 
the early part of the minute which defends the government’s 
stand that the island railway was a project distinct from the 
Pacific railway, is the work of Blake. The reference later in the 
document to the ‘moral obligation of Canada”’ is analogous to a 
statement made by Mackenzie in 1877 with reference to the 
taxation resolution: ‘‘I have always looked upon that resolution 
as undoubtedly qualifying the original bargain morally, although 


®Mackenzie Letter Books, I1, 794, Dufferin’s memorandum. 
Blake Papers, 71/6. 
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legally it would have no practical effect in setting aside an express 
parliamentary stipulation, engaged in and arrived at by the 
consent of the three branches of the government: ‘Kings, Lords 
and Commons’.’’* The allusion to the money compensation as 
being ‘‘for delays in substitution of that provided by the arrange- 
ment, but to which Parliament declined to assent”’ is also in line 
with the statement made in the Senate on March 30. 


Lord Dufferin probably pointed out the inconsistencies between 
the two minutes, for he demurred when he was asked to transmit 
the minute of March 13 to London. His objections were ill- 
timed. Mackenzie’s natural respect for the Governor-General® 
had been strained by the exercise of wide powers by Lord Dufferin 
and by a recent difference of opinion about the bringing down of 
the disallowance papers.® Furthermore, Blake had been working 
for some time on the clarification of the Governor-General’s 
powers, and he was now preparing to leave for London to discuss 
the new royal instructions to governors with the imperial authori- 
ties. Both Mackenzie and Blake were ready to accuse Dufferin 
of interference when a despatch, dated May 4, 1876, was received 
from Lord Carnarvon, declaring that the Colonial Secretary would 
delay his reply to the British Columbia petition until he had 
received from the Governor-General a report of conditions in the 
Pacific province.*” Mackenzie's irritation is shown in the letter 
he wrote to Lord Dufferin, denying that Lord Carnarvon had the 
right to consider himself as an arbitrator to settle a controversy 
between the Dominion and a provincial government, or that Lord 
Dufferin had the right to submit ‘‘such evidence, facts, and con- 
cessions as may enable him to discharge this duty.’’® 


Mackenzie was so confident that Lord Carnarvon’s despatch 
would ‘‘do mischief’ by encouraging British Columbia to think 
that the Colonial Secretary was sympathetic with its cause that 
he arranged a meeting with the Governor-General on May 21. 


8Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1877, 1629. 

For example, see Mackenzie's letter to Moss of May 4, 1875, in which he expressed 
the view that ‘‘the Imperial Government and its agent here’’ could not be ‘‘ignored asa 
strong power, within the limits of the constitution when discussing such subjects”’ 
[as the British Columbia difficulty] (Mackenzie Letter Books, II, 297). Also his letter 
to George Brown of March 23, 1875, ‘‘B. complained of Pacific Ry. Policy!! and of my 
not being firm enough with Downing St.!!! Of course this is all bosh or worse. He 
knew we had to settle the Columbia question some way and the country is satisfied as 
well as the House. On the other point his complaint is groundless but it is possible he 
may wish to quarrel with Impl. Govt. in which case he will not have his way in my day” 
(ibid., 261). 

%Jbid., 429, Mackenzie to Dufferin, April 15, 1876. 

’?Blake Papers, 71/11, Copy, Canada, no. 113, Carnarvon to Dufferin, May 4, 1876. 

583Mackenzie Letter Books, II, 454, Mackenzie to Dufferin, March 17, 1876. The 
date is obviously incorrect and should be May 17. 
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Blake and Cartwright returned to Ottawa to be present at it. 
We have no record of the discussion which took place, but we do 
know that there was a judicious editing of Carnarvon's despatch. 
Since Lord Dufferin apparently gave his consent, it seems strange 
that his memory should have been so defective in the following 
November and that he should have wondered if he had seen the 
Colonial Secretary’s despatch.*® 

A comparison of the two despatches shows how the criticism 
of the central government contained in the original despatch was 
toned down, and how the new despatch was made to justify the 
government’s course of action. Let us look at two references to 
the island railway: 


Edited Version™ 


5. It seems unnecessary that Her 5. It seems to me quite unnecessary 
Majesty’s Government should at for Her Majesty’s Government to 


Original Version"® 


present discuss the question whether 
or no the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway was or was not to be re- 
garded as a portion of the main 
Pacific line, in as much as the 
Dominion Government have volun- 


review the arguments advanced by 


* the British Columbian Government 


in their Minute of Council of the 
4th January, as to whether or no the 
Nanaimo Railway had ever been 
spoken of, or regarded, as an integral 





teered to build it. portion of the main line, or the results 
suggested as flowing from this propo- 
sition, inasmuch as the Dominion 
Government during the course of their 
recent negotiations volunteered to 
build it as an independent under- 
taking, and on circumstances render- 
ing the execution of the project 
impossible, proposed, as I understand, 
to ask Parliament to vote in substi- 
tution a money payment, a modifi- 
cation, the principle of which I think 
reasonable. 


Lord Carnarvon’s statement might be interpreted as implying 
that in voluntarily assuming the obligation of building the line, 
the Dominion was only undertaking its full responsibility. The 
new version made it clear that the Dominion government con- 
sidered the line to be independent of the main line; and, subject 
to the approval of Parliament, offered a money compensation in 

**Ibtd., 785, Memorandum of conversation with Lord Dufferin. 

Blake Papers, 71/11. 

"Ibid. Notation by Blake on draft: ‘Alterations proposed by H. E. in Lord 
Carnarvon’s despatch of 4th May 76. Alterations suggested by A.M., R.J.C., & E.B.” 


Notation appended on May 26: “Informed by A.M. that H.E. agrees to alterations.”’ 
The edited version appears in British Columbia Sessional Papers, 1877, 378-80. 
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substitution for the building of the line. 


This passage incorpo- 


rated Mackenzie’s view that the money was in lieu of the island 
railway, and Blake’s that the consent of Parliament was necessary 
to any new arrangement. 

There was careful pruning of the part of the despatch which 
contained Lord Carnarvon’s displeasure with the ministry for 
modifying the arrangement with British Columbia by the order- 
in-council of September 20: 


8. I cannot but suppose that the 
complaints which have reached me 
from the Government of British Col- 
umbia have been founded upon a mis- 
apprehension, both with reference to 
the expression used in the Canadian 
Minute of Council of the 20th of 
September in regard to the cash bonus 
of $750,000 which it was proposed to 
award to the Province, as well as to 
the intentions of the Dominion 
Ministers, for I should of course have 
great difficulty in believing that a 
Government which only a year ago 
had undertaken specific obligations 
could contemplate any departure 
from, much more any abandonment 
of them—I am confirmed in this view 
when I remember that the engage- 
ments which it is now alleged that the 
Dominion Government are now about 
to break were for the most part volun- 
tarily proffered through their deputy 
Mr. Edgar and that only a very slight 
modification of them had been intro- 
duced at my suggestion. The under- 
taking was of a tripartite character 
and I cannot of course suppose that 
the Canadian Government would con- 
sider itself absolved from any engage- 
ment into which it had entered with 
British Columbia except in so far as 
that engagement might be modified 
after reference to and communication 
with me. 


8. I cannot but suppose that the 
complaints which have reached me 
from the Government of British Col- 
umbia have been founded upon a mis- 
apprehension, both with reference to 
the expression used in the Canadian 
Minute of Council of the 20th of 
September in regard to the cash bonus 
of $750,000 which it was proposed to 
award to the Province, as well as to 
the intentions of the Dominion 
Ministers. 


From the reports of the engineers 
which you have forwarded to me, | 
am led to believe that no exertions 
have been spared in the prosecution 
of the extremely difficult surveys 
which must necessarily precede the 
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location of the line, and I cannot help 

entertaining every confidence that the 

Dominion authorities will continue to 

exercise effectual diligence in the 

prosecution of the work. 
Carnarvon had offended the ministers by pointing out the lack 
of consistency in the railway policy and by insisting that the 
Carnarvon terms were a “‘tripartite agreement.” To admit the 
first would encourage British Columbia; to recognize the second 
might establish a dangerous precedent of intervention by the 
imperial authorities in a domestic dispute. 

Other omissions or changes were made where Lord Carnarvon 
seemed to give too sympathetic consideration of the province's 
complaints. More emphasis was placed on the fact that the 
British Columbians should not lose sight of the principle involved 
in the taxation resolution, even though it could not be regarded 
as having the same force as if it had been ‘‘an integral part of a 
treaty agreed to by both parties.”” The passage dealing with 
Lord Dufferin’s forthcoming visit to British Columbia was worded 
more carefully, so as to make it clear as Blake later pointed out 
that the Governor-General ‘‘should not, and could not, have any 
mission from the Dominion Government, or any ambassadorial 
functions as an Imperial officer which might conflict with his Vice 
Regal duties’ and that his visit was strictly a progress as a 
governor.”? 

Lord Dufferin left Ottawa on July 31. While he was absent, 
the Prime Minister invited David Mills, a close friend of Blake,” 
to join the Cabinet as Minister of the Interior. ‘‘I daresay... this 
may in a certain way affect myself prejudicially some day,”’ 
Mackenzie wrote to Holton, ‘‘That may be but these troublesome 
people are safer in harness than cantering alongside your carriage 
kicking up their heels and frightening the team... .’’"4 

While Mackenzie was entertaining these gloomy thoughts and 
being harassed by Holton’s charges that he was not holding the 
party together, he received a letter which Lord Dufferin had 
written from British Columbia. This contained an urgent plea 
that the ministry allow the controversy to be adjusted in London 
by representatives of the provincial and Dominion governments 


®Mackenzie Letter Books, II, 786, Memorandum of conversation with Lord 
Dufferin. 

%Jbid., 775, Mackenzie to John Cameron, Oct. 27, 1876, private & confidential: 
‘. .. No one opposed Mills introduction into the Govt.... I cannot allow little past 
differences to guide me or affect the general interests of the party. I wanted legal 
assistance in the Govt. at all hazards, and I was also desirous that Mr. Blake should 
have in our new colleague one who could be called a constant friend to himself.’’ 

"Tbid., 691, Mackenzie to Holton, Oct. 14, 1876, confidential. 
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under Lord Carnarvon’s auspices.” A second letter was received 
from Toronto, in which Lord Dufferin pressed the Cabinet to 
offer new terms to British Columbia since public opinion ‘‘at 
home”’ was likely ‘‘to take alarm at an incident which would seem 
to threaten the integrity of the Dominion and which might as a 
consequence throw an important Province into the arms of the 
United States.””® As an expedient, he urged that the bonus be 
increased from $750,000 to $1,000,000, the extra amount to be 
made up of the guarantee of 4 per cent for twenty-five years on 
further expenses of construction, provided for in the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Railway bill.” 

All Blake’s work, it seemed, was undone. Blake had left 
England with the impression that Lord Carnarvon would intimate 
his decision that the Canadian offer should be accepted.”* Lord 
Dufferin was now proposing not only that the financial settlement 
should be in London, but that the burden upon the Dominion 
should be increased. Hastily, Mackenzie instructed Cartwright, 
who was about to leave for England to arrange a loan for work on 
the railway. He was to get in touch with Lord Carnarvon 
immediately, reiterate what Blake had already told him, and 
insist that there could be neither arbitration of the dispute nor 
more generous terms granted. In addition he was to show that 
the money compensation was “general compensation”’ to satisfy 
all complaints from British Columbia. ‘‘You will observe one 
huge mistake running through Lord Dufferin’s letter,’’ Mackenzie 
wrote. ‘‘He seems to have forgotten that the building of the Island 
Railway was in compensation for delays, past & future. Having 
failed to build the railroad, we offered three quarters of a million 
in lieu, not of the railroad, as a mere local incident, but of the 
compensation which the railroad construction referred to.’’*® 

Here was the first direct reference to the fact that the money 
compensation was to cover ‘future delays.’’ Mackenzie now 
seemed to subscribe fully to Blake’s designs and Lord Dufferin 
became convinced that it was no accident that the language used 
in the minute of September 20 was obscure. On November 2 he 
wrote a long letter to Blake arguing that the Canadian govern- 
ment had accepted the Carnarvon terms, and that the thing to 
do was to tell British Columbia it had miscalculated the material 

%Jbid., 718, Copy, Dufferin to Mackenzie, Oct. 9, 1876, private & confidential. 

*]bid., 713. 

7 Jbid., 725 


7*[bid.. 731, Mackenzie to Cartwright, Oct. 20, 1876. 
79Tbid. 
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means and that it sought modification.*® It can easily be imagined 
that Blake would brand this suggestion as impudent. As for the 
Prime Minister, he was now impotent in Council meetings and he 
had no choice but to follow the lead of his Minister of Justice. 
Mackenzie’s convolutions placed him in a poor light when the 
Governor-General accused him of conniving with Blake to defraud 
British Columbia. On November 16 a meeting took place 
between Dufferin and Mackenzie to consider the reply to be sent 
to a despatch from Carnarvon asking what course of action the 
ministry now intended to pursue.*! Angry words were exchanged 
when Dufferin criticized the minute of September 20 and the 
admission into the Cabinet of Mills, ‘‘an avowed enemy of British 
Columbia.”’ Mackenzie offered to retire and let the Governor- 
General find someone to head the ministry who would suit his 
views better. Two days later, Blake was present when a second 
interview was held. Blake took strong exception to a despatch 
Dufferin had drafted to send to Carnarvon reporting his views 
on the British Columbia matter. He lectured the Governor- 
General on his constitutional powers, stressing the point that he 
could only legitimately report private information. Dufferin 
countered by launching an attack upon the orders-in-council of 
September, 1875, and March, 1876, referring to the passages 
dealing with the non-increase of taxation and the compensation 
to be covered by the island railway as ‘‘deceitful and most dis- 
graceful.’’ He felt ashamed, he declared, of the attitude taken 
by the ministry that the island railway and the substituted money 
payment represented ‘‘general compensation’”’ for all grievances 
British Columbia had. The following day, in a letter to Mackenzie, 
he warned the ministry about using a ‘“‘disingenuous quibble” to 
extricate itself from difficulties. ‘‘The bargain that you have to 
make is a very simple one, viz., to get British Columbia to recog- 
nize upon conditions—the Resolution of ’71 as controlling the 
Carnarvon Terms. At present it does not do so & all your citations 
of it in successive orders-in-council could not make it do so.’’® 
His draft memorandum of ‘180 pages of laborious compo- 
sition’’ Dufferin submitted unofficially to Mackenzie on November 
23 with the promise that it would not be published and that errors 
of fact would be corrected.* It contained a detailed and critical 






‘Blake Papers, XV, Dufferin to Blake, Nov. 2, 1876. 
‘For a fuller account of these interviews, see Maxwell, ‘‘Lord Dufferin and the 
Difficulties with British Columbia.” 

®Mackenzie Letter Books, II, 831, Copy, Dufferin to Mackenzie, Nov. 19, 187¢ 
8Jbid., 794-822. 
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analysis of the orders-in-council of September 20, 1875, and 
March 13, 1876, examining them in the light of the offer made by 
Edgar, the terms suggested by Carnarvon, and the bonus plan 
of Blake. The Governor-General had an amazing grasp of the 
intricacies of the negotiations, and he was sufficiently keen to see 
that the difficulties hinged on two things: the ambiguous state- 
ment in the order-in-council of September 20 and the question of 
the sufficiency of the compensation, ‘“‘whose sufficiency it may 
perhaps be argued must be measured by the extent of the delays 
it is intended to compensate.’’** This document, if sent to the 
imperial authorities would certainly raise doubts about the 
validity of the basis on which the money compensation had been 
computed. After the interview with Mackenzie and Blake on 
November 18, during which Blake protested against the Governor- 
General sending home his independent views on the ministry's 
policy, Dufferin added another section to the despatch. In this 
he stated his conviction that the Carnarvon terms were sub- 
scribed to in good faith and with the exception of the term dealing 
with the island railway were in due process of fulfilment. Possibly 
British Columbia’s complaints were premature and consideration 
of the question might be postponed until it was found if Mackenzie 
could let the railway contracts. The adequacy of the money 
compensation could be determined only in two ways: (a) by 
taking the cost of the island railway, or (6) by taking the amount 
of solatium due to the province for delays in the commencement 
of the railway on the main line and the postponement of its com- 
pletion until 1890, as the standard of measurement. If the 
second basis were used, it would be well to wait until the com- 
mencement of construction before arriving at a sum suitable for 
compensation. The moderation of this portion of the despatch, 
however, was offset by the conclusion in which Dufferin deprecated 
the method used to escape from the difficulty “‘by the ex post facto 
introduction into a distinctly worded agreement, of an unex- 
pressed limitation, indefinite in its character, but capable of void- 
ing the entire contract, and to which the attention of the other 
parties was not drawn... .’"*% 

Mackenzie had no choice but to insist on the withdrawal of 
Dufferin’s report. With dignity, he told Dufferin that he would 
make no further comment until a full Council meeting could be 
held after Cartwright’s return from England. <A few weeks later 


*Jbid., 803. 
%Ibid., 822 
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he suggested that the Governor-General write another memo- 
randum embodying the Prime Minister's views of the orders-in- 
council and the effect ‘‘which must be attached to them as Acts of 
Government.”’** Shortly afterwards Lord Carnarvon regretted 
that it had not yet been possible for Lord Dufferin to complete 
and transmit the official report of his visit, but stated that he was 
sending an expression of his personal opinion since the new session 
of the legislature was about to open in British Columbia. 


... 1 wish you to inform your advisers and the Provincial Government that, 
while I do not feel myself in a position to decline to entertain the representations 
pressed upon me by the Province, I am nevertheless at the moment unable to 
pronounce an opinion as to the course which should be taken, either with regard 
to the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway or with regard to the delays which have 
occurred, or which may yet occur, in the construction of the mainline. Until it 
is known what is to be the route and terminus of that line and what offers may be 
made to contractors for its construction, I feel it would be improper to come to any 
conclusions on the subject.*? 


From this moment neither Lord Carnarvon nor Lord Dufferin 
made any attempt to extend services to the disputants and 
British Columbia had no sympathetic ear. The local legislature 
promised on March 26, 1877, to wait for another year before 
taking action. When that time elapsed and the Dominion was 
not yet ready to indicate when it would begin actual construction 
of the railroad, threats of secession from the Dominion and of 
annexation to the United States were raised.** These were found 
to be hollow when no action was taken after the federal govern- 
ment formally rescinded, on May 23, 1878, the order-in-council 
fixing Esquimalt as the terminus of the Pacific railway. Dis- 
cussion of the Dominion’s responsibility lasted until 1884 when 
at last the province got its island railway, but at a price it was 
later to regret paying.*® 

The embroglio of 1876 ended with both the Colonial Secretary 

*]bid., VI, 25, Mackenzie to Dufferin, no date. 

‘* British Columbia Sessional Papers, 1877, 381, Carnarvon to Dufferin, Dec. 18, 1876. 

88See Amor DeCosmos’s speech in Parliament (Canada, House of Commons Debates, 
1878, Il, 2533). When Walkem again became Premier in 1878, he also threatened 


secession (British Columbia, Journal of the Legislative Assembly, 1878, 110). Still 
another threat was made in 1881, when satisfaction had not yet been obtained from 
Macdonald (ibid., 1881, 50-2). 

*By the Settlement Act (British Columbia Statutes, 47 Vict., chap. 14) it was 
arranged that the railway should be built by a private company, which would receive 
from the Dominion government the island railway lines (which by this time had been 
reconveyed to the Dominion) and a contribution of $750,000. As compensation for 
the unarable lands along the Fraser River route, now adopted for the railway, British 
Columbia was to turn over to the Dominion a block of 3,500,000 acres of fair quality 
land in the Peace River Block. 
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and the Governor-General taking the advice of the King’s minis- 
ters in Canada and indirectly acknowledging that ministerial 
policy could not be called into question by any authority higher 
than Parliament itself. It was a complete victory for Blake and 
his views about the relationship which should exist between the 
Colonial Office and the Canadian Parliament and the consti- 
tutional position of the Governor-General.°® Blake had also 
triumphed in determining the treatment which should be accorded 
to British Columbia. No further offer of compensation was 
made to the province as long as the Mackenzie ministry remained 
in office. 

Blake’s notice of retirement from the ministry on April 30, 
1877, was a great blow to the Prime Minister who had deferred 
to him. ‘Barely out of a severe session,’’ Mackenzie wrote to 
Blake, ‘I had hoped for some peace of mind and bodily rest. 
Your letter is worse than all. 1 begin to feel that I cannot sustain 
the struggle of leading the party.’""' He did everything in his 
power to hold Blake: he offered to give him an easier post;** he 
asked Brown to write an article in the Globe praising Blake’s work 
and the sacrifices he had made in giving up the most lucrative law 
practice in Canada;* and he said that he himself was ready ‘‘to go 
out altogether, or serve under him, as he might deem best in the 
general interest.’’ Blake could not be held longer than January, 
1878. His retirement and Laurier’s defeat shortly afterwards in 
a by-election forecast the coming fall of the Liberal government. 

As far as Mackenzie is concerned, the handling of the British 
Columbia difficulty reveals his inadequacy as a party leader even 
more than his propensity to take the blame that rightly belonged 
to others. Because he was determined to arrive at a settlement 
with British Columbia, he ignored rumour and failed to sense 
revolt. When the danger of schism at last became evident to 
him, he listened too much to censurers and made humiliating 
concessions to win their support. He failed to discipline indi- 
vidualists. He tried to satisfy everyone. He paid too much 
attention to recriminations poured upon him by former friends 
who had hoped to importune favours. He believed in the virtues 

The measure of Blake’s success is shown in the proposal which Lord Carnarvon 
made in May, 1877, that the honour of K.C.M.G. should be conferred upon Mackenzie 
and Blake. Mackenzie felt this was ‘‘important as shewing their good will in England” 
(Mackenzie Letter Books, VI, 138, Mackenzie to Blake, May 17, 1877, confidential), 
although he had to decline ‘‘Lord Carnarvon’s very flattering offer” (ibid., VI, 140, 
Mackenzie to Dufferin, May 17, 1877). 

%Jbid., 124, Mackenzie to Blake, April 30, 1877. 


%Jbid., 138, Mackenzie to Blake, May 17, 1877. 
%Jbid., 343, Mackenzie to Brown, Nov. 24, 1877. 
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of industry and application to the task in hand, failing to see that 
much of the meticulous attention he gave to details could have 
been delegated to others. He offended by his inflexibility, his 
lack of tact, and his air of rectitude. 

Although he was a poor leader and a poor master of strategy, 
as his negotiations with British Columbia revealed, Mackenzie’s 
policy in dealing with British Columbia was fundamentally sound. 
Given a reasonable group of men in office in British Columbia, his 
offer of 1874, based as it was on the terms British Columbia had 
originally requested, would have been accepted. But it became 
confused with local political quarrels, centring around the rivalry 
between mainland and island. Even after British Columbia’s 
appeal to the imperial authorities, agreement might have been 
reached if Mackenzie had publicized and dramatized the herculean 
task he was performing as Minister of Public Works. Threats 
of secession arose primarily from the fear of endless delays in 
railway construction. To allay them, Mackenzie had only to give 
assurance that there would not be indefinite delay. But he dared 
not give that assurance for fear of revealing to the world at large 
the precarious hold he had on his party. 

There is more than a touch of pathos in a letter written to 
Holton in September, 1876, just before Mackenzie had decided 


to introduce Mills into the Cabinet to strengthen Blake’s group of 
friends: 


Your remarks as to the state of the party are to me very painful. They bring 
me back to consider the effect of the first mistake made. You should as a promi- 
nent member of the party have accepted office at first and I am sure you must 
acknowledge that your position and also Mr. Blake’s in not fully joining was not 
fair to me or the party. So much did I feel this at the time that I was on the 
verge of throwing up my commission in consequence.... Clerical influence and 
the natural effects of a time of depression have all had an evil effect. Many other 
circumstances which I may some day tell you about have rendered my position a 
very embarrassing one and caused me many a painful hour and sleepless night. I 
might under these circumstances claim the sympathy and get the solace of friends 
instead of a cold intimation that under my leadership the party will perish ignobly. 

You know I never sought the leadership and I will not say to you who know 
me so well that I do not now hold it for personal reasons, but in the party interests. 
If I am to continue to lead it I want and need all your kindest and plainest sug- 
gestions and those of others and I shall gladly receive and consider them. If on 
the other hand my leadership is considered a failure I need not assure you how 
gladly I will relieve myself of a burden of care the terrible weight of which presses 


> to the earth.” 
me to the earth MARGARET A. ORMSBY 


The University of 
British Columbia. 


“Tbid., 11, 686, Mackenzie to Holton, Sept. 26, 1876, confidential. 





REVIEW ARTICLE 
CANADA AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


For five and a half years, the winning of the European war has been the over- 
riding objective of Canadian policy. Its demands have led Canada into a sub- 
stantial role in the greatest military coalition in history, the United Nations. 
It has resulted in a transformation of the Canadian economic structure. Because 
of their concentration on the problems of the war, Canadians are in fact hardly 
yet aware how radical are the changes which have taken place. But at least it 
is clear that, internationally, the imperatives of war have brought Canada into 
a new position in which it is not only intimately associated as always with Britain 
and with the United States but has also assumed direct relations with the Soviet 
Union, with Latin America, and with European nations. In the process, Canada 
has set the pattern for a new type of ‘“‘middle”’ power which, in contrast to countries 
like Spain and Poland which were formerly so designated, is distinguished by the 
effectiveness of its military contribution, the size of its stake in world trade, and 
the variety of its political associations. 

The unconditional surrender of the German armies has now marked the 
conclusion of the first, and for Canada the most important, stage of the war. 
It must not be forgotten that in this matter of emphasis there is a very different 
view in the United States where the war with Japan holds first place. It might 
well be disastrous for Canadian-American relations if Canada did not contribute 
as much as possible to the successful termination of the war in the Far East. 
Its partnership with the United States in defence of the Canadian-American 
Pacific coast needs to be consolidated in joint action against Japan. None the 
less, to all the United Nations peace in Europe has brought the opportunity, or 
rather the necessity, of beginning to put into operation plans for recovery, re- 
construction, and reform. These plans, both national and international, should 
be thought through once again with full appreciation of their implications now 
that we are at last on the threshold of putting them into practice. 

Out of every great war of modern history have arisen proposals and move- 
ments to make effective ‘‘the idea that never dies’’: that peace between nations 
can not only be established but maintained. Has our generation more chance 
than earlier ones to realize this hope? The answer to this question depends in 
part on whether we realize that the maintenance of peace should be an over- 
riding objective as the fighting of war has been. If we can secure common agree- 
ment on this, proposals will fall into perspective as so many strategies for gaining 
the ultimate aim. They must be weighed also in terms of their potential ad- 
vantages and dangers for the human values whose preservation provides our 
most compelling reason to seek peace. 

Books about the future organization of security fall generally into two main 
categories: those which have a thesis about how peace could or should be main- 
tained; and those which concentrate on the difficulties which must be faced if 
peace is ever to be secured. Most of the books of the former type mention the 
difficulties in the way with a view to exposing their own solution to them: most 
of the latter come to some general solutions regarding whose likelihood they are 
not very optimistic. Both approaches are needed: the first to direct our thinking 
towards specific plans, the second to show the changing balance of forces within 
which any solution will have to operate and to which it must be adjusted. 
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In regard to how peace should be maintained, there appear to be three general 
approaches: those of the universalists, the regionalists, and the Great Power 
protagonists. The first emphasizes the importance of general international 
organization and is prepared to entrust it with major responsibilities; the regional- 
ists put their faith mainly in a division of the world into more or less self-contained 
units whose separation one from another would prevent conflict; and the third 
maintains that peace depends on those countries which have taken the major 
burden of fighting, the Big Three. 

Sumner Welles in The Time for Decision goes further than almost any other 
writer in the powers which he would delegate to an international organization. 
These include colonial trusteeship, the administration of Germany which he 
proposes partitioning into three parts, and control of such key links of communi- 
cation as the Suez Canal. Though believing that the Great Powers must accept 
special responsibilities for maintaining peace, and pointing out the advantages 
of regional organization, Mr. Welles supports the immediate creation of a political 
council of the United Nations in which all countries would be represented and 
in which they would all have a voice in determining the political and economic 
problems caused by the war and arising in the future. James T. Shotwell’s The 
Great Decision considers in much more detail the probable structure of future 
international organization which he proposes to pattern on that of the League of 
Nations with the addition of graduated responsibilities in case of threat of war, 
functional organization for special fields, and an aerial police force. Thus both 
books adopt what might be called a modified universalist position which favours 
making general international organization the essential structure for the mainten- 
ance of peace though without limiting the opportunities of regional and functional 
organizations to solve their own particular types of problems. 

More radical though no better for that reason, are the proposals of those 
regionalists who believe that separation rather than integration is the way to 
future peace. In a concise, easily written book entitled U.S. War Aims,? Walter 
Lippmann proposes formal recognition of what he calls “nuclear alliances’ which 
grow up historically and out of strategic necessities around great centres of power. 
Two of these, an ‘“‘Atlantic’’ community centring about Britain and the United 
States and including the British Empire and Commonwealth, the French, Dutch, 
and Belgian Empires, Latin America, and European countries except for Germany 
(which he feels would eventually join after pacification) and the eastern countries 
not bordering on the Mediterranean, and a Russian orbit, he believes to be already 
well established while two others, a Chinese orbit and a Hindu-Moslem community, 
may be in the process of formation. These great regional groupings should be 
kept in political isolation one from another, he argues, both to limit responsibilities 
to spheres within which interest is clearly marked, and to prevent friction between 
power centres which might lead to conflict. 

In The Gentlemen Talk of Peace, William B. Ziff comes to somewhat similar 
conclusions about the necessity of establishing self-contained areas, but differs 
as to their number and demarkation. Mr. Ziff proposes five areas of which the 


For a more general review of this book, Professor Shotwell’s The Great Decision, 
Walter Lippmann’s U.S. War Aims, and Hugh Gibson’s The Road to Foreign 
Policy, see ‘‘Americans Debate Their Course’’ in the issue of March, 1945. 
*Well-balanced approaches to regionalism as a means of meeting local problems 
and contributing to more general international organization are presented in several 
essays in Regionalism and World Organization. ‘This volume also includes stimulating 
considerations of nationality and population problems after the war. 
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Russian is the only one which exactly parallels Mr. Lippmann’s division. The 
other four are made up of a Union of the West comprising North and South 
America buttressed by Britain on the one side and Australia and New Zealand 
on the other, and including the Atlantic and Pacific islands; a United Orient 
in which China would be the power centre; a United Europe which would take 
in the North African countries as far south as the Sahara and would include a 
de-industrialized Germany; and a mandated territory of Africa including all 
territories not in United Europe and administered until it reached maturity by 
all the other groupings. In order to make the areas self-contained strategically 
as well as economically, Mr. Ziff proposes planned migration of peoples both to 
fill empty spaces such as in Alaska and Australia which might appear to invite 
outside attack and to remove groups like the white population of South Africa 
which would be out of place in his otherwise neat arrangements. 

Lastly among these approaches to the organization of peace is that of those 
who believe that peace depends upon the Great Powers. William T. R. Fox's 
The Super-Powers: The United States, Britain and the Soviet Union—Their Re- 
sponsibility for Peace is a masterly presentation of this thesis. [It combines the 
emphasis on power which marks the regional view with the belief in integration 
so noticeable in the universalists. Power, he maintains, is as essential in the 
preservation of peace as in the waging of war and no amount of talk about 
sovereignty can, as Samuel Grafton has pointed out, make squirrels the same size 
aselephants. But power exercised in isolation tends to turn to aggression whereas 
power exercised in collaboration with others for common purposes not only is 
not dangerous but may be constructive. Collaboration between the Super- 
Powers, Mr. Fox believes, will arise out of their own vital interests. Each of 
them has a deep concern in the maintenance of security; each has a part to play 
in Europe. The Soviet Union is essential in eastern European affairs, Britain 
has an important but not preponderant role in western Europe. Because Britain 
is not powerful enough to maintain western European peace alone, it needs the 
support of the United States which in turn needs Britain as the eastern bastion 
of its own defence. Hence, he concludes that Europe unites the Super-Powers, 
though strictly speaking no one of them is a European power. As a further 
integrating factor he believes in establishing a general security organization, 
but as an educative device and symbol of a world-wide community of interest 
in checking aggression, not as an instrument of power. That should be provided 
in the main by the Great Powers, but if they act through a supra-national organiza- 
tion they can check violence without their action being interpreted as an effort 
to improve their individual position at the expense of that of another first-class 
power. In this way power can act freely to maintain peace while the potential 
dangers of self-aggrandizement of a Great Power are kept within bounds. UIti- 
mately, Mr. Fox admits, large-scale aggression by a Super-Power could be met 
only by the united forces of the rest of the world, but he believes that the 
inevitability of such a coalition in such a circumstance is ‘‘the sanctioning 
mechanism which makes peace via preponderance practical’’ (p. 161). 

These approaches of the universalists, the regionalists, and the Super-Power- 
ists cover the main possibilities for international organization. What hope of 
peace do they offer, and what hope for the type of international society which 
Canada wants? Before this is answered it is worth noting that the general attitude 


’The same thesis is supported ably by Frederick L. Schuman in ‘‘The Dilemma of 
the Peace-Seekers’’ (American Political Science Review, Feb., 1945, 12-30). 
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towards world problems and alignments of the different authors whose works 
have been considered differs less than would have been expected from the con- 
clusions at which they arrive. All of them accept the view that good Anglo- 
American relations can be counted upon. To most of them this is a reassuring 
fact since it eliminates the possibility of war between the United States and 
Britain. Mr. Ziff, on the contrary, finds it disturbing since he feels that it means 
that the United States will be embroiled in the troubles which must befall an 
outdated Empire in a time of social and economic change. This is one of his main 
reasons for separating Britain from Asia where he feels it cannot maintain effective 
influence much longer and from Africa which he suggests would be a likely field 
for British expansion in the future if steps are not taken to curb it. The other 
authors are less pessimistic about the disintegration of the Empire and feel rather 
that it remains a force for security and a means for combining unity with freedom. 
None the less, all accept the view that in Anglo-American relations after the 
war, the United States will be the dominant power though not necessarily always 
the more influential partner. 

The second major point on which there is common agreement is that the 
greatest potential danger in the future is conflict between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. The universalists say little about this possibility, but by 
implication suggest it will be prevented by the establishment of regularized pro- 
cedures, the growth of international law, the resolution of localized difficulties 
through regional and functional organizations, and the establishment of habits of 
consultation and adjustment of differences. The regionalists propose the Dra- 
conian device of dividing the world into huge spheres of influence so that the 
United States and the Soviet Union which geography has separated so widely shall 
be equally isolated from the influence of each others’ policies. The Super-Power- 
ists wish to bring them together to act jointly in matters of common concern, 
believing that clear-cut responsibility for world peace coupled with continuous 
working together offers the best chance of bridging the difficult years ahead and 
making possible a transition to something other than a third world war.‘ 

*All three approaches have considerable difficulty in dealing with the problem of 
Germany. Sumner Welles proposes its partition and provisional administration by 
the United Nations Council. Lippmann and Ziff both anticipate that it would eventu- 
ally become part of one of the non-Russian regions but recognize that its control by 
either the American or Russian power centre would tip the scales heavily in favour of 
that gr suping. Ziff proposes rigid de- industrialization of a Germany admitted to his 
United Europe, while Lippmann would make it a ‘‘no-man’s land” in which no power 
would have » preponderant influence until such time as Germany has become democratic 
and self-sustaining. Fox, in contrast, believes common concern over the future of 
Germany will help to keep the Super-Powers together. Detailed practical suggestions 
for preventing Germany and Japan from having sufficient power in the future to act 
aggressively are contained in a short, matter-of-fact work by Harold G. Moulton and 
Louis Marlio, entitled The Control of Germany and Japan. ‘Their general thesis is that 
control of these two countries should be exercised apart from general international 
rganization by a board, backed by military force, which after disarmament has 
been effected should maintain supervision of key war industries like magnesium, alloy 
steels, nitrogen, and synthetic rubber, of electric-power stations, and of civil aviation. 
In this way preparations for war could be forestalled without the necessity of keeping a 
large occupation force in Germany. Another serious study of a practical issue, now 
more pressing than ever, is M. H. Myerson’s Germany's War Crimes and Punishment. 
This provides a careful analysis of relevant principles of law and of theories of punish- 
ment which it is well to have before us in considering how to punish the guilty without 
contravening our own standards. Useful books for finding out more about the enemy 
we have been fighting and the system imposed by the Nazis in Germany are Hitler's 
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Canadians are likely to favour the universalist approach but to couple it with 
appreciation of the importance of preserving the special responsibilities of the 
Super-Powers. Regionalism even around an Anglo-American nucleus would 
force Canada back into the narrower mould of pre-war days. It smacks too much 
of a highly armed super-isolationism, particularly in the form proposed by Mr. Ziff 
though implicitly also in Mr. Lippmann’s plan. Canada is geographically too 
close to the Soviet Union to view with comfort a position between two rigidly 
demarcated power units. It was said long ago by William Strange that as between 
the United States and Britain, Canada was either ‘‘a link or a buffer.” This may 
well become somewhat true as between the United States and the Soviet Union, 
though politically it is Britain which now balances between them. But if Canada 
rejects the regionalist approach, it also cannot accept the universalist view in the 
form customarily given. It is of the essence of the ‘‘middle’’ power position that 
there are foxes as well as squirrels and elephants. The question which Canadians 
will have to face is whether foxes should have special privileges or only special 
responsibilities. In an international society in which the predominant position 
of the Great Powers is the most distinctive feature, it may well be unfortunate to 
make claims until ‘‘middle’”’ power contributions are shown to be as important 
in peace-time as they were in war. It was not by assertions but by action that 
Canada reached the position it has acquired in the councils of the United Nations. 
Moreover, it should not be forgotten that in a Super-Power world, Canada is in an 
unusually favourable position because of its traditionally close relations with two of 
the Super-Powers and its present cordiality with the third. No country is likely 
to gain more from their continued co-operation nor to suffer more from division 
among them. 

What chances, then, are there that the Super-Powers can continue in peace- 
time the co-operation which has been forced upon them by war? Little, unless 
they and we are willing to face the political, economic, and social issues which are 
likely to bedevil the years ahead, and are sure to do so unless those issues are 
faced squarely and with a background of knowledge. ‘‘The New World,” writes 
André Visson in The Coming Struggle for Peace, ‘‘satisfied by its achievements has 
grown conservative and is preoccupied with maintaining them intact; while the Old 
World more turbulent than ever and more than ever in search of new formulas, is 
spurred onward in this search as never before by the eternally opposed elements 
of its own conservative and revolutionary forces’’ (p. 4). Despite this provocative 
introduction he does little to interpret the upsurging forces of radicalism in Europe 
though he does uncover some ‘‘hot spots” in European and Near Eastern members 
of the United Nations. Also rather disappointing in this regard is a sober little 
book by Wilson Harris entitled Problems of the Peace but dealing with the practical 
problems of reparations, minorities, boundaries, etc., which a peace conference 
might be expected to handle and which events have now somewhat outdated, in 
Words, edited by G. W. Prange, a well-organized presentation of Hitler’s most important 
pronouncements during two decades which shows how effective he was in exploiting the 
worst emotions of human beings, emotions which exist, unfortunately, outside of 
Germany as well as inside and need to be guarded against in every quarter; The Nazi 
Economic System by Otto Nathan, a carefully prepared description of the structure and 
working of economic organization in Germany under the Nazis which gives some con- 
ception of the immense task we face in planning its post-war re-orientation; and Alex- 
ander Gerschenkron’s Bread and Democracy in Germany which deals with the history otf 
agricultural protectionism in Germany and warns that the large estates and high tariff 


policies of the Junkers would be a perpetual block to the growth of democracy in 
Germany. 
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the form in which they are presented. Much more inclusive are the earlier sections 
of Mr. Ziff’s book which for all their pessimism about Britain's future and their 
considerable inaccuracies bring out the revolutionary character of a time in which 
political and social forms are proving inadequate in meeting economic and social 
needs, in which race feeling is growing, and the implications of ‘‘mass man”’ in 
the modern ‘‘mass state’’ are only vaguely realized. 

One promising sign in the current approach to international affairs is the 
recognition by many authors and even more important, by statesmen, of the truth 
of the title of James P. Warburg’s Foreign Policy Begins ai Home. ‘Time was when 
foreign policy was looked on as a separate sphere of action from domestic policy. 
Only recently have we come to realize that the two are really only one policy 
operating on different levels. With that recognition should come both a new sense 
of public responsibility and a new feeling of hope: responsibility because domestic 
policy can no longer be looked on as a self-regarding act but must be considered in 
relation to its effect upon other countries as well as one’s own; hope because it takes 
policy out of the mystic realm of diplomacy (which, as Hugh Gibson pointed out in 
The Road to Foreign Policy, should concern itself not with the formulation of 
principles but with providing the machinery to make them operate) and puts it in 
terms of everyday concerns like food, housing, trade and commerce, population, 
and security which everyone can at least try to understand and take a share in 
determining. 

Mr. Warburg seeks through his book to provide the average American with a 
clear picture of the historical development of American foreign policy® and of the 

‘Other accounts of American foreign policy are given in Strategy of Peace by Henry 
M. Wriston, President of Brown University, a brief book which shows the necessities 
lying behind American commitments and expresses faith that in the main American 
foreign policy has been and will be sound; and in A Modern Foreign Policy for the United 
States by Joseph M. Jones, formerly of the State Department, who is less optimistic 
than Mr. Wriston about the soundness of American foreign policy which he feels is 
being conducted with antiquated diplomatic machinery and methods. First-hand 
material on the foreign policy of the United States in recent years is contained in a 
number of books including Rendezvous with Destiny edited by J. B. S. Hardman, a 
selection of speeches by President Roosevelt arranged under general topics and of views 
and opinions on particular issues such as labour, democracy, and foreign policy; Prelude 
to Invasion, a chronologically arranged series of reports by Secretary of War Henry 
Stimson which trace the history of American military activities from December 11, 
1941, to June 8, 1944; Ten Years in Japan by Joseph C. Grew, formerly American 
Ambassador to Japan and now Under-Secretary of State, which embodies his diary kept 
conscientiously throughout his time in Japan; Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations 
of the United States: Japan, 1931-1941 (two volumes), a selection from diplomatic reports 
and records relevant to American-Japanese relations during this period; and Documents 
on American Foreign Relations, July 1942-June 1943, edited by Leland M. Goodrich 
and Marie J. Carroll, a comprehensive collection which, like earlier volumes, provides 
an essential source of information for tracing diplomatic developments during this 
period. Three books which throw light on special topics relating to American foreign 
policy are The League to Enforce Peace by Ruhl J. Bartlett, a scholarly account of the 
most important force in the American peace movement from 1914 to 1920 which pro- 
vides an inte resting basis for comparison with current developments; and in regard to 
the Senate and its role in American foreign relations, Denna Frank Fleming’s The 
United States and the World Court which presents a detailed account of the Senate's 
reaction to American participation in the World Court against a background of Senate 
action on other issues related to foreign affairs, and Kenneth Colegrove’s The American 
Senate and World Peace which argues the need for a constitutional amendment in order 
to make it impossib le for a Senate minority to reject a peace treaty in the future. It 
has not been « ms sidered feasible to pass a constitutional amendment to this effect and 
in consequence there is considerable fear in the United States, and outside, that it may 
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essential interrelation between the national war for survival in which the United 
Nations have been and are involved and the civil war against political, social, and 
economic injustice which must go on within every country if it is to be won on a 
world-wide front. He succeeds admirably, and one cannot help wishing that 
someone would undertake the same task in relation to Canada. Maxwell Stewart 
in Building for Peace at Home and Abroad follows the same theme in the sphere of 
economic activity, supporting it with more facts but pursuing its implications less 
thoroughly than does Mr. Warburg. Other worth-while attempts to bring home 
to the American people the relationship between their decisions and the ultimate 
peace of the world are contained in a series of essays prepared by the Princeton 
Group for the Study of Post-War International Problems and published under the 
title of The Second Chance: America and the Peace, edited by John B. Whitton. 
They are no less important for those who would know more of the motives which 
dictate American actions. On this point there is a revealing essay, “Public 
Opinion and the Peace’’ by Jerome S. Bruner, which points out six primary facts 
concerning public thinking on foreign policy: that habits of collective international 
action are of recent origin, that the basic American point of view is not isolationist 
but rather that isolationism and internationalism can be interchanged at will as 
one would change a necktie!, that apparent self-interest is the determining factor 
in reaching a decision in a given case, that desire for action in foreign affairs is 
influenced only secondarily by abstract ideological considerations, that the primary 
international peace aim of the American people is the prevention of future wars, 
and that Americans have a great faith in the practical kind of internationalism 
that has worked in war-time. These are attitudes of the past and present, slowly 
being modified under the impact of a long and costly war. The value of such a 
survey lies not in the apprehension it may arouse but in a clearer understanding of 
the framework of instinctive reactions within which American statesmen must 
operate. 

Of special concern to Canadians is Mr. Bruner’s recognition that economic 
issues are apt to be the most difficult to solve after the war and that ‘‘on questions 
of international economics we are still at heart, trading Yankees’ (p. 192). This 
is the field where American policy may well determine the future of international 
society. At least one may be sure that it will determine the future of the Canadian 
economy and that it can make or break the British efforts to re-establish and 
improve their position as a trading nation in a generally expanded world economy 
One has only to read the speeches of Herbert Morrison in Prospects and Polictes 
or of L.S. Amery in The Framework of the Future to know how large the issue of 
post-war trade bulks in the minds of English statesmen and how clearly they 
recognize that the economic life of Britain depends on freeing the channels of 
international trade. Canada’s equal dependence on securing external markets 
for its products, both agricultural and manufactured, makes post-war trade a 
matter of primary concern for Canadian foreign policy. 

With this in mind, it is discouraging to read of the great popularity in the 
United States of a small book by an Austrian economist, Friedrich A. Hayek, 
which attacks economic planning as forcing us down, in the words of his title, The 


still be possible that a peace treaty desired by the great majority of the American people 
will be blocked by an isolationist minority. The Senate elections in the autumn of 
1944 did good service to the internationalist cause but there is still a bloc of ‘‘die-hards” 
ind ‘‘doubtfuls’”’ in the Senate which cause serious concern and are one focus of the 
efforts of the current peace movements which are striving to outstrip in effectiveness, 
even if not in earnestness, the efforts of the earlier League to Enforce Peace. 
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Road to Serfdom.® It is not the art of presentation which has given the work its 
current vogue for it is poorly constructed and awkwardly presented (the condensa- 
tion in the Reader’s Digest is much more effective); it is rather its embodiment of 
economic beliefs which flourished before the crash of 1929 but which have been in 
decline ever since. These beliefs centre about the view that freedom results from 
“submission to the irrational forces of competition’’ and that, conversely, economic 
planning curbs progress and leads ultimately to complete loss of liberty under 
totalitarian rule. There is an easy, though misleading, logic here that appeals 
particularly to business men who have been irked by New Deal measures and war 
restrictions, and it is hardly surprising that the National Association of Manu- 
facturers is recommending the work. Hardly surprising, but very disturbing for 
it reveals not only the strength of the revival of conceptions of economic laissez- 
faire which have been out-moded but also a fundamental fallacy regarding govern- 
mental action: namely that it is action itself not the purpose of action which is 
significant. 

Widespread acceptance of such a belief would not only halt national efforts to 
secure a basic minimum for their citizens and to aid the creation of opportunities 
for their employment, but would logically prevent planning on an international 
scale. It is, therefore, vital that distinction should be drawn between the eco- 
nomic planning which is the mode of operation of a dictatorship already in control 
of all aspects of life of the citizens of the state, and economic planning which is 
used as an agency for the common good as the result of the expressed will of the 
people and for specific purposes which are designated by their needs. To maintain 
that the two are similar would be no less absurd than to maintain that the order 
and security we hope will be achieved through the United Nations is similar to 
the “New Order” of Germany and Japan. The latter is a restricting, arbitrary 
pattern of exploitation; the former, a liberating, positive framework within which 
independent action may be carried on. 

Even though it seeks the greater liberty of its people through their protection 
from the emergencies and dislocations inherent in a highly industrialized structure, 
national planning can be dangerous, however, if it is undertaken without considera- 
tion of international economic planning. In no sphere is the interaction of national 
and international policies more immediate than in the economic. This works in 
both directions, the stability of national economics being dependent upon healthy 
international economic life, and the latter being affected by any serious dislocations 
or depressions in the economics of world-trading countries. It is this fact which 
gave point to the proposal of the Australian delegates at the International Labour 
Organization Conference at Philadelphia and again at Bretton Woods, that each 
country should guarantee full employment in its own domestic economy as its best 
contribution to world economic stability. The proposal takes too little account of 
the means whereby full employment might be secured or of the inevitable techno- 
logical fluctuations which make “‘full’’ employment too rigid a goal. But as Alvin 
H. Hansen has pointed out in an illuminating work, America’s Role in the World 
Economy, which is simple enough for the general reader but also profound enough 
tor the expert, the drive for employment at home and for international economic 


‘A less effective book on the same theme is Ludwig von Mises, Omntpotent Govern- 
ment. It is worth noting that both von Mises and Hayek influenced Walter Lippmann 
who presented the same general point of view in a more scholarly and thoughtful work, 
The Good Society, nearly ten years ago. 
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collaboration must go hand in hand. Both are needed if we are to provide a stable 
economic foundation upon which to build an international political society. 

The experience of war has taught us the interrelation of domestic and foreign 
policies and of economic and political decisions. The lessons are no less valid in 
peace-time. Nor is it less true in peace than in war that power is essential if we 
are to achieve our ends. It is the purposes to which power is put, and the means 
by which it is exercised, that should claim our attention. The ultimate yardstick, 
as Julian Huxley says in a brilliant little essay which gives the title to his book, 
On Living in a Revolution, is the individual human being, his needs and his develop- 
ment. Democratic achievement can be measured by “‘the satisfaction of the needs 
of human individuals” and democratic method by ‘‘their active and voluntary 
participation in all kinds of activities” (p. 14). These are our aims; everything else 
falls into the category of means to be rejected or chosen. We are in the midst of 
change; we can let it govern us or we can guide it. In Huxley’s words, “‘if we are 
willing to make the effort, we who live in this revolution have the privilege of 
helping history”’ (p. xiv). 


GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 
Smith College. 
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A point of difference between the present war and that of 1914-18 is that only 
recently, in the sixth year of the struggle, have memoirs been appearing; while 
quite a few came out in 1915, in the second year of the earlier war. It may be 
noted also that most of these memoirs and other books deal with the Air Force; 
one is on the Navy, and none comes from a service man on the ground. 

Air Marshal Bishop’s chief interest is in the possibilities, mostly unpleasant, 
of the air age. He gives a sketch of the shrinking of the world since the period 
of the geographical discoveries, and falls into a few inaccuracies inevitable to a 
busy man; he does not know that the earth’s sphericity was widely accepted among 
educated men from 300 B.c. He gives some most interesting reminiscences of his 
personal initiation into the flying service in 1915-16 and stops at his first victory 
in the air, when the reviewer heartily wishes that he had continued until 1918. 
He has a note on the German Richthofen, who gained his reputation and his score 
by letting his comrades set up the target for him, then swooping in for the finish 
in practical safety; he describes the methods and work of Canada’s great ace, 
Barker, ‘‘the deadliest air fighter of all, a man whose qualities have not even been 
exceeded in World War II” and goes into detail on Barker's Revenge fight of one 
against sixty on October 27, 1918. From these reminiscences, the author proceeds 
to the development of aviation between the wars, with emphasis on the ‘‘bush 
work” in Canada, on the British Overseas Airways Corporation, on Pan-American 
Airways, and on the German efforts especially in South America. Coming to the 
present war, he compares the aircraft on the two sides in the Battle of Britain; 
the Germans sacrificed armament and armour to speed and lost their craft in great 
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numbers to the superior fire-power and armour of Britain’s Spitfires and Hurri- 
canes. He tells us of the transatlantic ferry service, the subterfuges used to 
import machines from a nominally neutral United States, the training in the 
British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, and the role of aircraft in the invasion 
of Normandy, June, 1944. 

What Air Marshal Bishop says about the importance of aircraft in war is 
undoubtedly true; nevertheless there are cautions. An air fleet is of course 
powerful as the instrument of a combined force against another force less strong in 
the air; but by itself it cannot win battles and can do little against infantry and 
artillery, as was painfully evident at Cassino and other struggles of the Italian 
campaign. The decisive factor in war is still the infantry. 

The author proceeds to discuss stratosphere aviation, which will make a trip 
to New York from Paris a mere matter of three or four hours’ flight. The horrors 
of another war in these circumstances can well be imagined; and to avoid it Marshal 
Bishop pleads for a world government or a world authority to regulate civil and 
military aviation, which is much the same thing. He suggests a world air transport 
company in which the nations would be partners, the profits to go to the treasury 
of the new security league; and a world air force able to scotch aggressors and 
manned by a personnel loyal to the world idea. He thinks the chief trouble with 
the League of Nations was the timidity of the men at Geneva who would not use 
the weapons at hand to suppress the aggressors. This of course is a superficial 
analysis; the men at Geneva acted on instructions from their governments which 
in turn were under the pressure of pacifist and isolationist public opinion. Had the 
Canadian representative at Geneva advocated military action in 1935-8, he would 
have been removed speedily. 

No matter what the merits of a world government or an all-powerful air force 
may be, they are impracticable at present. No large country and few small 
countries would consent to them; certainly in the United States no district from 
Maine to California would elect a congressman on sucha platform. The unification 
of the world can come about only with the help of nations and national armaments 
and not by any effort to abolish them. But we are grateful indeed to Marshal 
Bishop for his discussion of the question and his valuable and interesting book. 

As is well known, the arrangements for historical writing about the present 
war are much better than those of 1914-18. Each of the armed services has its 
historical section, and a great deal of carefully prepared material from official 
sources is to be expected from them. The R.C.A.F. Overseas, which has been 
prepared by the historical section of the Air Force under the direction of Group 
Commander K. B. Conn, covers the first four years of overseas service from Febru- 
ary, 1940, to August, 1943. The narrative is pretty well confined to the story of 
aircraft on service and, rightly enough, leaves aside for the present the experiences 
of ground-crew, of aircrew in non-active stations, of Canadians with the Royal 
Air Force, and of the instructors and students in the British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan. The authors present the work and particularly the combats of 
the R.C.A.F. men based on Britain; the fighter pilots, the night fighters, the bomber 
crews, the mine layers, the submarine hunters, and the convoy protectors. One 
chapter is devoted largely to the well-known Demon squadron which operated 
chiefly in the coastal waters of the Netherlands and may some time have a volume of 
its own; one to a coastal command squadron which went to Ceylon and did good 
work in the early and critical days of the Japanese war; one to a fighter squadron 
which shared in the African campaign of 1942-3 and was rather lucky in not being 
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heavily engaged. This last squadron had the help of three night bomber squadrons 
for the Italian campaign of 1943; the personnel had a much easier time against the 
Italians than the Germans but were troubled by a tendency of their Wellingtons to 
explode 

The reports of the airmen are the chief source; and the narrative is in the 
concise and colloquial style of these documents and indulges in few journalistic 
embellishments. In these circumstances, the present volume can hardly be the 
last word on the subject. Undoubtedly many things occurred which the airmen 
would not care to put into their reports and which lie in their diaries or perhaps 
only in their memories. Some day the stories of the airmen who fell into the hands 
of the Germans and have survived, will be available; and some day the Germans 
will tell their side of the combats. This is a statement of fact and not a criticism: 
the reviewer believes it good policy to produce an interim history as a source of 
information and a basis for further work. Here is certainly a heroic story of 
Canadian daring and sacrifice; about fifteen hundred individuals are named and 
nicknamed with pleasing informality. It is clear also that the German airmen 
defending France in 1942-3 were opponents of the highest skill and had even a slight 
advantage over the Canadians in the tricks of the trade. 

The reviewer has only one fault to find; the narrative lacks background. Not 
enough information is given about the strengths of the contending air forces or 
the merits of the aircraft involved in the combats; and the reader has difficulty in 
judging the merits of the actions. The weaknesses of the German craft and the 
strength of the British Spitfires in the Battle of Britain accounted largely for the 
result and should have been described as Marshal Bishop does. When a new plane 
appears on the scene, its chief merits should be indicated even if their technical 
origins must be suppressed; and it is hard to believe that the Germans do not know 
all that is worth knowing about the designs of 1942-3. The numbers of German 
planes available for their western front at various times from 1941-3 are not known 
but have been estimated and should be given as a guess; and their shifts from east 
to west or about France should be noted as far as are known. Some of these details 
do appear in the volume but not enough for a well-rounded narrative. 

We have five books on minor aspects of air service. Flying Officer Alec 
McAlister of London, Ontario, has given us a chatty account of his training, telling 
the stories against himself and noting his progress chiefly by advances from school 
to school. He was at the happy stage of life where every pretty girl is wonderful, 
a good meal is of absorbing interest, and every minute may bring its excitement; 
and all readers will sympathize with his enthusiasm. He encountered a bullying 
superior or two in Exhibition Park at Toronto but had reasonably agreeable in- 
structors elsewhere, and found an American at Ottawa a considerate companion 
as well as teacher. McdAlister’s is the only memoir of training days and is of 
value on that account. 

Flying Officer D. F. Griffin has given us a short narrative of the participation 
of Canadian airmen in the campaign in the Aleutians, fighter pilots and bomber 
reconnaissance men. Some of them waited on Annette Island in 1942, found good 
fishing, did their regular patrols, and had no action. Fighter pilots operated 
from Adak and Amchitka under American command against the Japanese on 
Kiska, strafing and dropping 550-pound bombs. They were fortunate in that no 
Canadian plane was shot down, although elsewhere a few crashed against moun- 
tains with fatal consequences. They did nearly sixty missions against Kiska, one 
of which was the last attack on July 24, 1943. In a succeeding period of fog, the 
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Japanese evacuated the island skilfully, presumably by submarine. There was 
little fighter opposition to the Americans and Canadians; the chief difficulty was 
the recurrent fog, although flak was not negligible. We are fortunate to have this 
memoir of a somewhat obscure campaign at Canada’s back door. 


Only the Stars Know comes from the pen of Flight-Lieutenant D. A. MacMillan. 
A resident of Regina, he joined the R.C.A.F. but could not qualify for aircrew and 
became a publicity man, being for a time with an R.A.F. bomber group near York 
in which were many Canadians. He gives us a collection of stories, nearly all 
about men who impressed their comrades with their personalities, did their duty, 
and went missing or crashed. Most of the heroes are Canadians, one is American 
and one English. There is also an informal interview with an airman about how 
it feels to be going over Berlin; and it seems that any such trip is to the airman 
much like “‘over the top” to the infantry. The stories are short and told with 
much literary craftsmanship; and they have details of “‘home life’ in the bomber 
squadron and a hint or two about taking liberties with instructions, as any crew 
will do sometimes. But it is the pathos of the killed and missing that is empha- 
sized here. 

This is not the aspect of service that is stressed by servicemen themselves. 
Fortunately we have a memoir by a fighter pilot, Flying Officer W. S. Large. Born 
in Alberta, he was brought up mostly at Listowel, Ontario, and worked in Kirk- 
land Lake before his enlistment. He went to the R.A.F., was shot down at 
Dieppe but picked up, and later in the year (1942) was in the van of the invasion 
of North Africa from November 8 until he went missing, January 1, 1943. His 
interest, as that of most men in service, is first in his work, second in avoiding the 
enemy’s retaliation. He had no favourable impression of the Arabs or the country 
and he had what is called in service a ‘‘hot time,” particularly at Bone, a front-line 
airfield. He did good work in spite of an occasional tremor, and helped in 
destroying fourteen out of twenty German bombers; and he confesses to an error 
in mistaking American for German bombers, with no ill consequences. His 
difficulties came mostly from his own side; once he was shot down by anti-aircraft 
fire from ships and again he was brought down in a collision with a pilot from 
Montreal. With arm cut and ribs fractured, he reached hospital and should have 
remained there; but he escaped twice and returned to his unit and to his fate. One 
surmises that the unhealed injuries were a considerable factor in the loss of this 
brave man; a pilot with broken ribs has no business in the air. But he left a good 
memoir and the historical section of the R.C.A.F. did well to publish it. 

War below Zero does not concern the R.C.A.F. but is the story of the U.S. 
Army Air Force in Greenland. In the summer of 1941, the high command sent 
an expedition to the west coast of that country to establish a weather station and 
assist planes flying the Arctic route to Iceland and Great Britain. The commander 
was the well-known Colonel Bernt Balchen, who was certainly the man for the job. 
Many of the men under him were from the Southern States, had never seen snow, 
and learned how to live in the Arctic the hard way. This seems odd, as there are 
many men in the United States and Canada well acquainted with a temperature of 
fifty or sixty below and better suited for such a task than the southerners, who 
nevertheless did their work well when they discovered how. One of Colonel 
Balchen’s duties was to rescue the crews of Fortresses and other craft who had 
come down on the ice-cap. The most difficult of these jobs is the topic of a com- 
plete chapter by Major LaFarge, and shows the heroism ‘of rescuers and rescued 
alike; but it is clear that a number of casualties could have been saved by such an 
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Arctic commonplace as a hundred yards of rope in case of a fall into a crevasse, 
Another of Colonel Balchen’s duties was to conduct operations against a detach- 
ment of German weather-men who for a time occupied Sabine Island and a second 
post in 1942. Balchen arranged a bombing and an expedition which scared them 
away except for two prisoners; and apparently Greenland has been free of the 
enemy since that time. The story is of much interest and is well told. 

The first part of Canada’s War at Sea by the late Stephen Leacock, is a sketch 
of activities on the sea about Canada from the time of Pytheas, 300 B.c., who 
may possibly have come near Greenland, to the present. Professor Leacock 
brought together much information of interest to the public and presented it in 
convenient and attractive form; but we may suppose that most of it is familiar to 
readers of this REVIEW. The second part, chiefly by Leslie Roberts, is the story 
of Canada’s part in the present war at sea and includes chapters on ships and ship- 
building by Wallace Ward and J. A. Morton. Mr. Roberts’s sources are the 
official reports, his own observations and private conversations with the seamen; 
and although incomplete, as in the case of the R.C.A.F., they justify the present 
volume. The story of Canada’s Navy is obscure to inland Canadians and is the 
more worth telling on that account. He begins with the skeleton force of 1939 and 
describes its expansion to 250 fighting ships, 450-odd auxiliary and patrol vessels, 
80,000 men, and thirteen bases in 1944. This is a fine record with credit for many 
people including the Minister for the Navy, the Honourable A. L. Macdonald. 
In 1939-41 the great stress was on building corvettes for escort work; but for many 
months few of them did the duty and lived heroic days, often in combat with 
U-boats in “wolf-packs.’’ In the summer of 1942 corvettes were more numerous 
and had a new task; the U-boats invaded the St. Lawrence Gulf and River and 
sank eighteen cargo ships and two warships before they were driven out. On one 
occasion in 1943 a U-boat laid mines off Halifax. That summer was rather quiet; 
but in October occurred another running fight with a “pack” which sank one 
R.C.N. destroyer and two R.N. vessels. Meanwhile Canadian shipyards were 
putting out frigates or supercorvettes and destroyers of the Tribal class; and these 
were so effective that the Germans abandoned the pack method and returned to 
single hunting. They had also tried long-distance bombers with some success; 
but ‘‘cata-fighters” from the decks of the cargo ships, rockets, and land-based 
aircraft soon disposed of this menace. The R.C.N. had ships or squadrons in the 
Caribbean, the Aleutians, the Bay of Biscay, and in the waters of North Africa 
and the Mediterranean for the invasion of 1942-3; and helped with the landing in 
Normandy in June, 1944. There are chapters on the merchant ships and seamen, 
the unsung heroes of the war at sea, on the making of ships and equipment and on 
the run to Murmansk, the worst naval duty of the war. 

The chief task of the R.C.N. was to escort the convoys to and from the 
British Isles and it did nearly half of the total of this work. It had many stirring 
actions with the U-boats and had triumphs and losses, which illustrate the courag 
and ingenuity of Canada’s seamen and are well related by Mr. Roberts. Non- 
Canadians of the merchant service showed equal qualities in the salvage of the 
San Demetrio (p. 97), a spectacular exploit. Mr. Roberts gives much of the social 
side of life in the R.C.N. and the views of the ‘‘other ranks” as expressed in such 
places as the ‘‘crow’s nest”’ in the base in Newfoundland; and this is no small part 
of the merit of the volume. Quite a few of his stories he tells twice, first a survey 
and then the details; a doubtful technique but no great matter. The reviewer is 
glad to commend the book heartily to all interested in Canada’s war effort. 

Drive to the Rhine is a reprint of the despatches of well-known correspondents 
of the Canadian Press; they cover the invasion of Normandy, the sweep of the 
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Canadian forces along the channel and into Holland, and include one chapter on 
the Canadians in Italy. The booklet is intended to serve as a temporary record 
only; and its contents are familiar to readers of the newspapers. 

Mr. Halton, well-known correspondent of the Toronto Star, in his Ten Years 
to Alamein, sketches his work as a journalist from 1933 to 1942. Part 1 is about 
the approach of the war and accepts a prevalent left-wing view, the ‘‘wicked few”’ 
theory according to which the “British ruling class’’ inspired by hatred of commun- 
ism, looked on benignly while Hitler armed, had no inkling of danger until March, 
1939, and in the meantime had quite neglected their armed services. This is much 
too melodramatic. The primary difficulty of the democracies in 1933-8 was the 
pacifist and isolationist tone of public opinion which would not listen to pleas for 
rearmament. For this reason, Baldwin declared he could not win an election on 
armament; and the Labour party, which has Mr. Halton’s favour, was strongly 
against rearming until 1938. Parliament and Cabinet merely reflected public 
opinion; and Parliament was as representative in the nineteen-thirties as it has 
ever been. He denounces the “oligarchs of France’’ also for their supineness in 
the face of the German threat; yet among the ‘‘oligarchs’’ must be counted the 
Popular Front, which did as little to rearm as any rightist government. At the 
time of Munich, the air defences of Britain were in a rudimentary state and war 
was a thing to avoid at almost any cost. The Munich agreement, lamentable as it 
was, gave a breathing space which with the quiet of the winter 1939-40 enabled the 
R.A.F. to reach a strength just sufficient to repel the Germans in the summer of 
1940. The government's policy, in fact, depended closely on the progress of 
rearmament. 

Part 11 contains Mr. Halton’s war experiences. He was in Finland during 
the Russian war of 1939-40, in the Syrian campaign against the Vichy French. 
and in India during the Cripps mission, of which he gives a good brief account, 
But his principal work was with the Eighth Army; he was in Cairo, in Tobruk 
during the siege, and with the forces in the field in the campaigns of 1941-2 and 
the summer of 1942. He was often under fire and gives excellent accounts of his 
experiences and observations. He confirms the superiority of German tanks and 
their commanders as the chief reason for Rommel’s successes, and the steadfastness 
of British artillerymen as the chief factor in the halting of the enemy on the Alamein 
line. This part of the book accordingly is of permanent value. Mr. Halton 
has an incorrect theory of the pyramids (p. 190) and an inaccurate estimate of 
the Canadian barrage at Mount Houy in October, 1918 (p. 316). He alleges as 
first of the enemy's blunders the failure to invade England immediately after the 
occupation of the channel coast in June and July, 1940. This could not have 
been done, as the equipment had to be moved from Germany to the channel. 
When the task was accomplished, the Germans needed control of the air and 
tried to get it, but failed for reasons set forth in Marshal Bishop’s book. The 
abandonment of the invasion was the inevitable consequence of defeat in the 
air and inability to cross the channel, andis no mystery. Mr. Halton also thinks 
that Rommel would have won the battle at Alamein in July, 1942, with one more 
division; but if we may hypothetically give him one more, we may give the Eighth 
Army another division also and come again to our stalemate. In offering several 
of his opinions, Mr. Halton does not view the war as a whole and does not see 
the long-range military problems, and in fact has something to learn about oper- 
ations. Nevertheless his book is of interest and importance for the African 
campaigns of 1941 and 1942. 


The University of Buffalo. W. B. KERR 
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Amerigo Vespucct: Pilot Major. By FRepERIcK J. Pont. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1944. Pp. x, 249. ($3.00) 

The Vinland Sagas. Edited with an introduction, variants and notes by HALLDOr 
HERMANNSSON. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press. 1944. Pp. xiv, 78, 
($2.00) 

THE reputation of Amerigo Vespucci, its ups and downs, presents one of the most 

whimsical problems in the history of exploration. Not without honour in his own 

lifetime, though never even then so revered as Columbus, Vespucci came to be 
regarded by later generations, learned as well as simple, as a charlatan, the ab- 
surdity of whose pretensions exceeded that of the Baron de Lahontan or Jonathan 

Carver, and equalled in more recent times that of Frederick Albert Cook. It 

remained for scholars of our own day to strip from the character and acts of 

Vespucci the web of misrepresentation in which they had been wrapped, and reveal 

him as an honest and a great discoverer, not unworthy of the honour of having 

a continent and even a hemisphere named after him. 

Mr. Pohl has done for Vespucci what Samuel Eliot Morison did for Columbus 
in his Admiral of the Ocean Sea (Boston, 1942)—brought together in excellent 
form the results of scholarly research, in this case by such men as Alberto Mag- 
naghi, George Tyler Northrup, and himself. Like Professor Morison, Mr. Pohl 
is an outspoken champion. One does not as a rule quote the language of a book's 
jacket, but “written with unusual gusto” describes admirably the manner of 
Amerigo Vespucci: Pilot Major. Remembering how slowly and almost grudgingly 
the world has reversed its opinion of Vespucci, one understands and must sympa- 
thize with the enthusiasm of Mr. Pohl’s defence. 

Where could we find a more oddly complicated story than this one of Vespucci? 
He wrote three letters describing his travels, one from Seville in 1500, the second 
from Cape Verde in 1501, and the last from Lisbon in 1502. These three letters, 
now proved to be authentic, and describing two separate voyages, were published 
one in 1745, the second in 1789, and the third in 1827, and in each case they were 
published as apocryphal. On the other hand, the Mundus Novus and the Four 
Voyages, published in 1504, and purporting to have been written by Vespucci, 
were at first widely accepted as authentic, and then condemned as shameful 
forgeries. As the forgeries were published during the lifetime of Vespucci, and 
as it was not until long after his death that their false character was exposed, 
the odium, one might almost say the cumulative odium, of their preparation and 
publication was visited upon him. 

It is always easier to blacken a man's reputation than to restore it to its 
original purity, and for many generations the reputation of Vespucci remained 
under a very dark cloud. It was not, in fact, until 1916 that Professor Northrup 
published exhaustive studies of the texts, in which, as Mr. Pohl says, he ‘raised 
grave doubts as to Vespucci’s authorship of the Four Voyages’; and in 1926 
Magnaghi, in his Amerigo Vespucci, studio critico, proved conclusively that Mundus 
Novus and the Four Voyages were forgeries, for which Vespucci was in no way 
responsible, and that on the other hand the three letters from Seville, Cape Verde, 
and Lisbon, were genuine. 

On this firm basis Mr. Pohl has built his biography. The three genuine 
letters have been newly translated, and the writer has availed himself of seventy- 
three letters written to Vespucci, which were brought to light in 1903 by Ida 
Masetti-Bencini and Mary H. Smith and published in their original Italian. 
With the efficient help of Captain Slocum, who is familiar with the South American 
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coast covered by Vespucci’s voyages, and other experts in ships of sail, medieval 
history, and astronomy, Mr. Pohl has reconstructed the period of Vespucci, told 
the story of his discoveries, and given us a convincing picture of the man, his 
life, his character, and his relations with his contemporaries. 

It is interesting to be reminded that Vespucci, at one time or another, came 
into contact with most of the men of his period whose names are associated with 
transatlantic exploration. Mr. Pohl writes: 

During the summer of 1493 Columbus and Vespucci were both in Seville. The 
Admiral of the Indies, now in his season of greatest glory, was preparing a large fleet of 
three transports and fourteen caravels, on which fifteen hundred men eager to take 
passage to India would soon set sail with him. It is likely that along with other mer- 
chants Amerigo invested money in the second voyage of Columbus, and it is also prob- 
able that his business brought him into personal contact at this time with his fellow 
countryman. Another Italian then in Seville who may have met Columbus was the 
stout-hearted Giovanni Caboto, who was ambitious to reach China across the western 
ocean (pp. 39-40). 


Vespucci had with him, as one of the pilots of his first voyage, that Juan de la Cosa 
who had been master of the Santa Maria, and captain of the Nina on Columbus's 
second voyage, and Alonso de Hojeda, who had served as lieutenant to Columbus in 
the same voyage. When he went to Lisbon he met other gallant adventurers. ‘‘In 
Lisbon harbor he undoubtedly became acquainted with Gaspar Corte-Real, who the 
year previous had crossed the western ocean toward the northwest and had visited 
the coast of what the Portuguese were to call “Terra Corte-Real’, which the world 
generally was to know by the name ‘Newfoundland’, for Gaspar Corte-Real’s 
ships were making ready for a second voyage, upon which they set forth two days 
after Amerigo sailed’’ (p. 103). Also on his voyage of 1501 he met at Dakar the 
expedition of Pedro Alvares Cabral, returning from India by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope; and no doubt later met and talked with that veteran sailor and 
explorer Vasco da Gama in Lisbon. 

It is not necessary here to go into the particulars of the two authentic voyages 
of Vespucci, one in the service of the King of Spain and the second in the service 
of the King of Portugal. They were important expeditions and have a place 
of their own in the history of geographical discovery; but they of themselves 
did not begin to justify the naming of the New World after Amerigo. What did 
justify it, as Mr. Pohl makes abundantly clear, is the realization by Vespucci 
that the lands he had visited were part not of Asia, as Columbus remained con- 
vinced to the day of his death, but of a new and hitherto unsuspected continent. 

It is this that gives significance to his letter of 1502 to Lorenzo di Pier Fran- 
cesco de’Medici, in which he says: ‘‘we arrived at a new land which, for many 
reasons that are enumerated in what follows, we observed to be a continent.”’ 
He goes on to describe in some detail the country he was exploring, its inhabitants, 
animals, and plants. He was the first man to explore the whole coast of Brazil; 
he was also first on the coasts of Columbia, Uruguay, and the Argentine; and 
he discovered three of the world’s great rivers, the Amazon, the Para, and the 
Plata. ‘‘He explored,’ says Mr. Pohl, ‘more miles of previously unknown 
coastline than any other explorer in the world’s history—more than six thousand 
miles.” He ‘first applied astronomy to the determination of longitude,’’ and 
by so doing “‘proved himself one of the great original thinkers of the world."” And 
Mr. Pohl goes on to say: “We who possess elaborate and accurate instruments 
sometimes forget the great exercise of genius responsible for devising a primitive 
method which requires only knowledge and a simple tool.’’ He pays much the 
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same warm tribute to the care and accuracy of Vespucci’s determination of 
positions with imperfect instruments at sea as Mr. J. B. Tyrrell has given to the 
land observations of David Thompson. 

One of Mr. Pohl’s notes raises a new point in the field of discovery of the 
New World. His argument throughout the book is that while Vespucci was 
not first to set foot on the New World, he was undoubtedly first to know that 
it was a New World. ‘“‘As for the priority of Columbus or Vespucci,” he adds 
in this note, ‘‘neither of them was the first European known to have touched a 
western continent. The honours must go to Leif Ericson.” 

This brings us to a final word, on Hermannsson’s The Vinland Sagas. To 
no one are students of the Icelandic voyages to America more deeply indebted 
than to Mr. Hermannsson, whose industry and scholarship have now put into 
print some thirty separate studies. This latest one provides a critical edition 
of the sources dealing with the Vinland voyages, with variants and notes. 


LAWRENCE J. BuRPEE 
Ottawa. 


The Early Cartography of the Pacific. By LAwRENCE C. WrotH. (The Papers 
of the Bibliographical Society of America; volume XXXVIII, no. 2).  Port- 


land, Maine: The Southworth-Anthoensen Press. 1944. Pp. 83-268. 
Maps. ($3.00 per year) 


Mr. LAwrENCE C. Wroth, Librarian of the John Carter Brown Library, has 
produced in his Early Cartography of the Pacific an historical study of high scholar- 
ship, which should receive an enthusiastic reception not only in all university 
and larger public libraries but also from geographers and historians of both the 
medieval and modern periods. This study grew out of a graphic display of maps 


made by the Library to illustrate the unfolding of knowledge with regard to the 
whole area of the broad Pacific. Mr. Wroth relates in a concise manner the his- 
torical significance of the ‘‘voyages, the dreams, the frustrations, the chimerical 
imaginings through which the Pacific and Indian Ocean areas became known to 
the western world.”” His 143 pages of generously documented text are supported 
by an extensive bibliography of the works cited, an annotated list of 110 rare 
maps and map collections, and twenty-two double-page plates reproduced from 
specimens of the principal original maps. 

The opening chapter of this scholarly study presents Africa, the Indian 
Ocean, and eastern Asia successively through the eyes of Claudius Ptolemy of 
Alexandria, the churchmen who created the ecclesiastical maps, and the mariners 
who constructed the utilitarian portolan charts. Here one finds a critical treat- 
ment of the Alexandrian geographer's concept of an imaginary ‘‘Terra incognita” 
uniting the continents of Africa and Asia along the fifteenth parallel of south 
latitude, thereby making the Indian Ocean a land-enclosed sea. This is followed 
by an account of the retention of this concept in the publication of Ptolemy's 
“Geography” at Bologna in 1477, despite the fact that popular knowledge in his 
day as well as in the minds of European sailors and merchants thirteen hundred 
years later conceived the existence of a peninsular Africa and an open Indian 
Ocean. This chapter also deals with the ecclesiastical maps of the Middle Ages 
which retained the ancient Greek theory of a continuous, earth-surrounding ocean 
stream, and the reliable portolan charts constructed on the basis of the actual 
experiences of mariners. It closes with a study of the significant globe of Martin 
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Behaim, produced in Nuremberg in 1492 and incorporating the results of many 
Portuguese explorations along the coast of Africa and the additions to geographical 
knowledge derived from Marco Polo’s far eastern travels. 

No less interesting are the chapters on the great discoveries, the bounding 
of the Pacific, Terra Australis, Dutch explorations and the mapping of Australia, 
Japan’s position relative to the coast of Asia, and Russian discoveries in the 
Arctic and northern Pacific—all portraying the motivating elements of human 
striving, memorialized in numerous maps which bear witness to the “‘painful and 
dangerous ventures through which the round world was measured and its fastnesses 
opened to the understanding of modern man.” 


C. C. LinGarp 
Regina. 


Iberville le Conquérant. Par Guy FrtéGautt. Montréal: Société des Editions 
Pascal. 1944. Pp. 422. ($3.00) 


M. Guy FréGAUuLt has published in this his first book an historical biography 
that is reputed to be one of the best works of the kind ever published in French- 
Canadian literature. It seems at first sight a fine piece of erudition, made 
according to the modern methods of research in history. The author has been 
working on original sources in Washington and Ottawa and has read a great many 
volumes and articles, on which he gives his personal opinion. Let us add that 
he is gifted with clear thinking and knows what he wants to say and says it in a 
direct style. His book is easy to read and makes a very interesting one even for 
the great public. 

Pierre Le Moyne d'Iberville, says the author, is “the first great Canadian, 
one of the most brightly shining glories of New France."" He symbolizes the main 
characteristics of a group and of a period whose history is both a phenomenon 
of taking root and of expanding. While the settlers were taking possession of 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, ‘‘the conquerors were drawing around that nucleus 
oi daily heroism borders of extreme length.’’ In his honest quest of the truth, 
the author tries to “‘show some striking traits of Iberville’s character.” Up to 
now, says he, Iberville’s career ‘has almost always been shown as a series of 
brilliant faits d’armes and military triumphs.’’ Such a view is incomplete; it 
“does not do justice to the man,” because his rich individuality appears mostly 
in the balance of his mind ‘“‘between his audacity and his common sense, and 
between his lucidness and his resolution.” 

Let us see now how the author has carried out his good purpose. Nobody 
will deny that he has done his best to glorify the hero. But being a scholar, the 
author must find a way to prove that Iberville as a soldier is not a saint. Such 
an opportunity is found in Iberville’s ‘“‘aventure de jeunesse.” The young soldier 
at twenty-five has seduced an eighteen-year-old girl from a good family in Montreal, 
and he refuses to marry her. M. Frégault is not sure if he is to blame Iberville 
or not. The occurrence leaves him a disturbing impression (une impression 
trouble). Most of the book is devoted to the task of relating the conqueror’s bold 
deeds and to criticizing the opinions of previous writers who do not share his point 
of view. The narration of the Pélican victory (pp. 236-50) is typical. The 
question arises as to whether the British man-of-war Hampshire was sunk by 
Iberville’s volley of artillery fire or if it capsized in a sudden squall. 

W. Kingsford, who wrote at the end of the nineteenth century, shares the 
latter hypothesis for which he is apostrophized in the following manner: ‘Quant 
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au coup de mer qui explique tout, il arrive comme un deus ex machina. A supposer 
qu'il se soit produit—les documents n’en soufflent mot—il est incrovable qu'il ait 
emporté précisément celui des quatre navires qui pouvait le mieux lui résister” 
(p. 250). What seems ‘incroyable’ to the reviewer is the fact that M. Frégault 
seems to ignore A. S. Morton’s narration of the same event in his History of the 
Canadian West (pp. 118-19), a book quoted in the bibliography. Morton quotes, 
as M. Frégault does, the affidavit of the two British officers, but he gives a larger 
portion of that revealing document: ‘‘And after the Hampshire had given the 
Second broad Side filling her head Sayles to Wear, she sunck; At which time there 
happened a fflaw of Wind, but whether that or the damage she might have received 
from the Enemy, was the occasion of her sincking these Deponts. cannot say.” 
And he concludes: ‘‘It would appear that there may be some truth in the tradition 
passed on by Joseph Robson, that the Hampshire was ‘overset’, as she would be 
on a shoal with sails set, ina squall or flaw of wind. The fact remains that 
Fletcher’s strategy failed, while Iberville’s was supremely successful.” 

It is to be regretted that M. Frégault has not read Morton’s book carefully. 
He has missed a good opportunity for a burst of indignation at page 101, when 
the author gives his opinion on Iberville’s first campaign to Hudson Bay: ‘Had 
such deeds been perpetrated in open warfare, the French would be justified in 
their pride at them. Perpetrated in a time of profound peace, they dishonour 
the race.’ The reviewer is not sure that ‘‘peace’’ was so profound. 

Governor Frontenac himself is not free from M. Frégault’s ire, when he 
dared write unpleasant things about the hero. ‘“‘C’est,”’ said Frontenac in 1694, 
“un homme qui se vante beaucoup, qui creve de presomption et qui a beaucoup 
plus en veue ses interests et son commerce que le service du Roy” (p. 171). The 
writer calls such a statement ‘‘un bombardement d’affirmations explosives,”’ but 
takes it for granted that such judgments are unfair. 

The book as a whole undoubtedly represents a good piece of original research, 
but it is written in a passionate style. Is it a ‘‘definitive’’ biography of Iberville, 
as the publisher advertises it? More experience might teach the author that 
very few works are ‘definitive’ in any given field. A good map for instance 
would have been useful to the reader, who can hardly follow without an atlas 
Iberville’s wanderings from New France to Hudson Bay, Newfoundland, the 
Atlantic coast and to the Gulf of Mexico. Such books also have usually an index. 
The subtitle of the book is also questionable. If Iberville was a ‘‘conqueror,” 
what parts of America did he conquer? The reader does not know for sure when 
he has finished his reading. The “invincible’’ seems to be a more appropriate 
epithet. 

BENOiT BROUILLETTE 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes commerciales. 





Les Cahiers des Dix. Numéro neuf. Montréal: Les Dix. 1944. Pp. 304. 


Les Dix present their customary annual volume of Cahiers. The titles of the 
articles in this volume are: ‘‘Les fastes de Montréal’ (Victor Morin); “Un 
aventurier de génie: Cavelier de la Salle’’ (Jean Bruchesi); ‘‘Souvenirs canadiens: 
Album de Jacques Viger" (Mgr Olivier Maurault); ‘“‘Le visage humain du Canada 
au début du xix siécle”’ (the Abbé Albert Tessier); ‘Les lettres du commissaire 
des guerres Doreil’’ (P.-G. Roy); ‘‘Faux sauniers, prisonniers et fils de famille en 
Nouvelle-France au xvitle siécle’’ (Gérard Malchelosse); ‘Correspondance de 
M. Magnien”’ (Léo-Paul Desrosiers); ‘Les maladies et la médecine des anciens 
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Jroquois” (Aristide Beaugrand-Champagne); ‘‘Contribution a la petite histoire”’ 
(E.-Z. Massicotte); “‘Querelles de palais’ (Maréchal Nantel). We may add to 
these a preface, and an obituary on Francis-J. Audet, both by Mgr Maurault, 
and a general index by G. Malchelosse. 

The title of the study presented by M. Massicotte could describe the general 
content of the entire volume, excepting only the sort of fresco painted by the 
Abbé Tessier, and the portrait of Cavelier de la Salle by M. Bruchesi. They are 
all useful studies which will help to clear up some of the little-known points of 
French-Canadian history. Four of the articles (Bruchesi, Desrosiers, Malchelosse, 
Roy) are concerned with the French régime; two others (Nantel, Tessier) with the 
English régime; three (Maurault, Massicotte, Morin) bear on both periods; that 
by Beaugrand-Champagne has to do with the aborigines. The general index 
reveals the abundance of detail which has been touched upon. 

One would have liked to find a list of M. Audet’s works in Mgr Maurault’s 
obituary; and in M. Tessier’s article, a mention of the trip made to the Ile d'Orléans 
by W. Berczy during this same period, the original account of which has been 
published in Le Canada francais; in M. Malchelosse’s article, some indication of 
where the Canadiens got their salt during the French régime. 

It is stated (p. 115) that the old parishes were smothering because, the author 
seems to imply, the English were taking the rest of the land. This is certainly 
a very debatable point. A word of explanation would have been in place about 
the Grondin collection at Quebec (p. 92); about the ‘‘fenouillettes’” (p. 223), 
and about “‘l’autmoin” (p. 230). The meaning of these last two terms may 
well escape the uninitiated. A sentence such as that on page 105, ‘‘la largeur 
des terres défrichées ne dépasse pas beaucoup une moyenne d’une couple de milles”’ 
is rather lacking in precision. But these are small defects in a fine collection. 


ARTHUR MAHEUX 
Université Laval. 


The Letters of John McLoughlin from Fort Vancouver to the Governor and Committee. 
Second Series: 1839-44. Edited by E. E. Richand W. Kaye Lams. Toronto: 
The Champlain Society. 1943. Pp. xIx, 428, xvi. 


THE second of three volumes of Dr. John McLoughlin’s letters covers a new and 
difficult phase in McLoughlin’s personal career as well as in the fortunes of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. It opens with McLoughlin’s return in the autumn of 
1839 after a year’s furlough in England. It closes with the formation of a pro- 
visional government in Oregon by the American settlers in 1844. As Mr. Rich 
indicates in his preface, the division between the second volume and the projected 
third volume is largely arbitrary as far as McLoughlin’s career is concerned, 
for the issues raised in this period continue to dominate his relations with the 
Company until the end of his service in 1846. But from the point of view of 
the Company—and indeed of British North America—the formation of the 
provisional government is a landmark which inaugurates the final phase of the 
struggle between Britain and the United States, and even more directly between 
the rival interests of fur trade and settlement, over the division of the American 
continent. 

It is, however, the personal aspect which predominates in this volume. The 
major theme is the open breach between McLoughlin and Sir George Simpson 
and the growing acerbity of their quarrel. It arose fundamentally from the 
clash of two vigorous and antagonistic temperaments. ‘Their natural antipathy 
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had hitherto been kept under control, but a basic divergence on policy, accentu- 
ated by personal differences of the most acute sort, brought it into the open and 
made their relations irreconcilable. 

The quarrel over policy stemmed from the trade agreement with the Russians 
in Alaska. Simpson felt that this eliminated the need for most of the northern 
posts, and that the coastal trade could be carried on more efficiently by steamer. 
McLoughlin was violently opposed to the new departure and wanted the posts 
retained. While the controversy was still in its early stages, there occurred the 
tragic murder of McLoughlin’s son at Stikine. Simpson’s hasty verdict that 
the victim was a drunken incompetent who was killed by his subordinates in 
self-defence, and the cold and almost brutal way in which he communicated his 
conclusions to McLoughlin, roused McLoughlin to counter-assertions which 
virtually accused Simpson of responsibility for his son’s death. On both these 
issues the Company, not without some qualms, pronounced on the side of Simpson; 
but the quarrel meanwhile became so embittered that it was henceforth impossible 
for the two men to work effectively together. 

Neither one emerges with particular credit in these letters. If Simpson was 
right in the matter of trade policy, he was certainly at fault in his handling of 
the affair at Stikine. McLoughlin claims a good deal of sympathy in his defence 
of the character of his dead son and his attack on Simpson’s treatment of the 
evidence, but he pushed his effort at redress beyond the bounds of discipline and 
even of legality, and his stubborn opposition to the change in trade methods was 
maintained in defiance of the Company’s settled decision. His controversy with 
Simpson soon extended to other matters, and eventually covered nearly the 
whole of the Company’s activities on the Pacific coast. The later letters show 
an exchange of charges and counter-charges ranging from the project of a trade 
establishment in California to the effect of McLoughlin’s disciplinary methods 
on the morale of the Company’s personnel. By November, 1843, McLoughlin 
had launched a comprehensive attack on Simpson's whole management. “In 
the narrative of changes,”’ he wrote, ‘‘we begin a thing one day, it is hardly begun, 
but it is dropped, and we have a new plan, and so from one measure to another, 
till large sums of money are lost” (p. 173). 

In fact the Company was going through a period of rapid transition which 
called for continual adjustments. The fur trade on the coast, while it was still 
basic, was gradually being overshadowed by other concerns. Indeed, in Septem- 
ber, 1843, the Company is writing: ‘This continually decreasing price, when 
considered in connexion with a constantly decreasing supply, holds out no very 
cheering prospect for the future, unless the tide of fashion change” (p. 306). There 
is almost more in McLoughlin’s reports about flour and salmon and lumber than 
there is about furs. Above all, there is the growing problem of American settle- 
ment and the apprehensions which it arouses. Emerging from this is still another 
basic conflict between McLoughlin and the Company, with the former stressing 
the need for conciliation and the latter seeking ways to restrict the settlers in 
the interest of its title to Oregon. In the letters in this volume there is little 
about McLoughlin’s own land transactions which complicate the issue still further, 
but the final volume may be expected to provide material on this as well as on 
the climax of the struggle for the Pacific coast. 

The introduction by Dr. Lamb and the editorial work of Mr. Rich provide 
an excellent commentary on the textual material. 


The University of Toronto. Epcar McINNIS 
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The Economic Effects of the War on the Maritime Provinces of Canada. By B. S. 
KEIRSTEAD. With a foreword by Sir LYMAN PoorE Durr. Halifax: Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University. 1944. Pp. 224. 

The Regional Economy of New Brunswick: A Statistical Analysis. By J. R. PETRIE. 
Appendix A. A Study prepared for the New Brunswick Committee on 
Reconstruction. 1944. Pp. 77 to 471. 


ALTHOUGH these two works differ in scope, purpose, style, and treatment, they 
necessarily cover a great deal of the same ground, and they appear to concur as 
to the nature of the basic problem of the Maritime Provinces. Professor Keir- 
stead’s purpose is not to recommend specific policies, but to discover the extent 
to which war-time effects are likely to be permanent, how they have affected 
the basic economic problems of the region, how they have influenced the relations 
of trade, industry, and finance as between this region and the national whole, 
and how these effects may create political problems to be faced and solved, as 
seen against the pre-war background and the potentiality to change in direction, 
mass, and impetus. Hence he has aimed to assess those problems with the object 
of throwing light on the problems of public policy, although in his concluding 
chapter he has left little doubt as to the nature of the decisions he believes should 
be made. 

He describes the advantages enjoyed by industry in the Maritime Provinces 
during the days of its prosperity, noting the conditions under which small-scale 
establishments tended to develop, and then later to disappear. Although he 
and Professor Petrie agree in broad outline as to the changing pattern of circum- 
stances experienced by the Maritime Provinces, they appear to differ somewhat 
as to the date at which the period of retardation definitely set in. Nevertheless 
there is no divergence as to the view that with the creation of the national market, 
in Professor Keirstead’s words, ‘“‘the whole centre of gravity of the Canadian 
economy was shifted westward. The Maritimes, from having had an ideal 
situation with respect to markets . . . now found themselves on the periphery . . . 
of an unnatural, tariff-created national economy, with every general advantage 
in industrial situs enjoyed by Ontario and western Quebec competitors.’’ General 
and “agglomeration” factors led to a decline in the number of firms, especially 
in the manufacturing industry in Nova Scotia. Belated freight-rate adjustments, 
although creating some advantages, gave the large central Canadian plants access 
to the markets of the Maritime Provinces and aggravated local difficulties. Passing 
to a consideration of the inter-bella period, he concludes that there was still a drag 
towards the centre, and that the industries of the Maritime Provinces displayed 
a markedly slower rate of development than those of the central provinces, although 
when measured in terms of net productivity and wages, some industries tended 
to diminish the lead of their Ontario competitors. However the equilibrium 
that was achieved between the industries in the area of concentration, with their 
greater efficiency and general advantages, and those of the Maritime Provinces 
with their lower wage-scales, would appear to have been disturbed so as to produce 
a further trend towards increased concentration in the centre, with the probable 
consequence that after the war the economic and political weight of the Maritime 
Provinces in the federation will be even less than before. 

Mr. Keirstead has endeavoured to discover the conditions that will determine 
the retention or loss of the gains accruing from the war. He has included a study 
of the effects of the war on the forest industries, a section on agriculture by Pro- 
fessor Lattimer, and a chapter on the fisheries by Professor Bates. It was not 
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possible, for reasons stated, to treat the coal and steel industries as conclusively 
as in the other cases, and yet the author’s meticulously qualified observations will 
certainly have to be reckoned with by future investigators. The most immediately 
important post-war problem he holds to be concerned with employment and 
capital formation, and with these in mind he has surveyed the principal districts 
of the Maritime Provinces with a view to gauging which of these will be “‘depletion’’ 
and which “reception” areas. He is especially concerned with the social problems 
that may arise from the economic conditions studied. The increase in the regional 
income has been accompanied by a change in distribution in favour of the working 
class, a shift in the nature of social welfare problems, and an increase in industrial 
skills, sense of responsibility, and consciousness of rights on the part of the workers, 
“It would require a fascist revolution to force on the workers the type of misery 
that they knew in the pre-war and depression days,’’ and the indescribable slum 
conditions, especially in the country, may no longer be tolerated. The problem 
of maintaining or of augmenting the limited measure of well-being achieved by 
the masses in the war years will continue to be basically an economic one. 

Whether the people of the Maritime Provinces will solve their problems will 
depend to a great extent upon themselves and their fellow-Canadians, and without 
predicting what the decision will be, Mr. Keirstead indicates the necessity for a 
public investment policy of some magnitude in order to offset the adverse conse- 
quences of the trade cycle. This would be quite possible but is not certain of 
adoption. Its success would depend upon proper regional distribution, involving 
a decision in the field of Dominion-provincial relations. He calls for a complete 
reallocation of powers, concentrating in the Dominion government complete 
monetary and fiscal authority,control of investment, and other powers, while avoiding 
the danger of bureaucratic government by a devolution of power in specified fields. 
Although the Maritime Provinces should, he believes, seek their solution as integral 
parts of Canada, there still remains a local area within which a challenge must 
be met with rational vision. 

Professor Petrie’s study brings together for the first time a mass of statistical 
data on New Brunswick industry. Published separately as well as in the form 
of an appendix to a recently submitted report on reconstruction, his aim has been 
to inquire into the causes of the transition from prosperity to chronic depression, 
and to discover whether these causes can be controlled, to note what industries 
have survived, and the reasons for their survival, and finally to make recom- 
mendations in the light of which a reasonable measure of prosperity could be 
anticipated. Beginning with a brief description of the provincial economy at 
the time of Confederation, he surveys the economic trend from 1871 to 1941 
with respect to the major industries, contrasting the national and regional incomes 
and determining the implications with regard to public finance. This is followed 
by a detailed statistical analysis of the economy as it was in 1941. The forces 
that have shaped the economy, and aspects of the impact of the war which are 
necessarily inconclusive in the absence of full statistical information, are can- 
vassed and estimated. The general conclusions reached appear to be well founded 
in the evidence presented. 

The effects of national policy are discussed under the headings of tariffs, 
transportation, and monetary policy. Protection accelerated the natural concen- 
tration of industry in the central provinces. The consumer in such areas as New 
Brunswick has been compelled to pay a tribute to the areas in which protected 
industries have developed. The decline in local industry, intensified by the 
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tariff, accompanied the opening of the local market to central Canadian producers 
who, through protection and large-scale operations, and sometimes dumping, 
gradually drove many local manufacturers out of existence. ‘The hardest blow 
was the national policy of supporting the wealthy provinces during the depression 
at the expense of the poorest.’’ Producing commodities essentially similar to 
those of central Canada, but unable to compete with that region in the national 
market due to small-scale production, the long haul, and disadvantageous freight- 
rates, New Brunswick has not been able to capitalize upon its natural seaside 
access to world markets because of the rising tide of economic nationalism which 
has become endemic during the last half-century. Mr. Petrie recognizes that 
some discrimination is inevitable in a country of diverse regions and interests 
like Canada, and suggests that the only answer to the problem lies ‘‘in the direction 
of a system of inter-regional income transfers, so scaled as to meet actual need 
and to offset . . . the detrimental effects of national policy.” 

As the ultimate well-being of the entire nation will necessarily involve that 
of all its members, it is to be hoped that the implications of these studies will be 
grasped by those bodies whose responsibility it will be to revise the Canadian 
pattern in ever closer conformity with democratic ideals. An attempt has been 
made here simply to indicate what the authors appear to have revealed concerning 
the economic changes in the Maritime Provinces since the so-called golden age 
of wood, wind, and water. Although they have not been primarily concerned 
with the earlier phases of the subject, they have contributed material of value 
to the historian who may undertake the task, still demanding adequate treat- 
ment, of writing the economic history of the Maritime Provinces. 


The University of New Brunswick. A. G. BaItLey 


Bread upon the Waters. By RosE Pesotta. Edited by JoHN NicHoLas BEFFEL. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 1944. Pp. x, 435. 

Rose PEsoTTA is unquestionably one of the leading women trade unionists of 
this continent. This book is her record of eight crowded years as an organizer 
for the International Ladies Garment Workers, from 1933 to 1941, when she 
resigned and went back to her trade as dressmaker, to renew her direct contact 
with the problems of the ordinary worker in the industry. It is both highly 
readable and an important contribution to social history. 

For Canadian readers its chief interest lies in the two chapters on the Montreal 
garment workers’ strike of 1937. The most notable feature of that struggle was 
the zeal with which both the provincial government (then, as now, headed by 
Mr. Duplessis) and the Roman Catholic hierarchy (in the persons of Cardinal 
Villeneuve and Archbishop Gauthier) backed the employers and the Catholic 
unions and used every weapon in their arsenal to break the strike and the ILGWU. 
That the union won against these odds is no mean tribute to the skill and judg- 
ment of its leaders, among whom Miss Pesotta (though she does not say so) 
played a particularly important part. Even so, the result might have been 
difierent had the Catholic unions not signed a contract providing for wages which 
were actually below the legal minimum. After that, and the failure of Mr. 
Duplessis’s attempt to have the leading organizers arrested and deported, opposi- 
tion to the union collapsed. 


Miss Pesotta's story of the strike is thoroughly documented and impressive 
in its restraint. With reference to the hierarchy and the clergy generally, she 
contents herself with noting that she was totally unprepared for their attitude, 


as she had usually found the American Roman Catholic clergy markedly friendly 
to the union. 
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There are a few misprints (in French words) and some minor errors. Notre 
Dame in Montreal is not “‘a replica of the cathedral in Paris’; the Padlock Act 
was passed in 1937, not 1936, and its provisions are somewhat loosely stated; 
Canada is not one of ‘five autonomous British divisions”; the Arcand Act did 
not provide that ‘‘any agreement between employers and workers, to be legal, 
had to be registered with the provincial government”’; and to describe Mr. Coldwell 
as ‘‘the chief leader of the Opposition” in the Dominion Parliament is prophecy 
rather than history. Otherwise, as those who lived in Montreal at the time 
can certify, the account of the situation is both fair and accurate. 


Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa. EUGENE ForRSEy 


American Diplomacy in Action: A Series of Case Studies. By RicHarRD W. Van 
ALSTYNE. Foreword by GRAHAM H. Sruart. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press. 1944. Pp. xvi, 760. ($5.00) 

Tuis volume is an effort to examine the workings of American foreign policy by 
the use of what the author calls the ‘‘case’’ method, in contrast to a purely chrono- 
logical approach. Mr. Van Alstyne’s case studies do not consist, as one might 
expect, in a selection of evidence from which the reader is left to draw his own 
conclusions. They are ‘historical essays” on issues in American foreign policy 
arranged under three main headings: security, expansion, and neutrality. 

The underlying thesis of the volume is that American foreign policy ina 
given situation is worked out pragmatically and not predetermined by reference 
to any particular theory or doctrine, as for example the Monroe Doctrine. The 
work is well written, closely documented, and shows very considerable insight 
into the forces of American politics and the motives of American statesmen in 
the field of foreign policy. A striking example of the author’s insight is provided 
in his masterly analysis of the period leading to America’s entry into World War I. 

Of particular interest to Canadians are the chapters on Amer'can defensive 
measures along the Canadian frontier. The War of 1812 receives much more 
measured and dispassionate treatment than in some other recent chauvinistic 
works published in the United States. The volume also contains a chapter on 
American co-operation with Canada for the defence of North America after the 
fall of France in 1940. 

Like many other current American writers, Mr. Van Alstyne shows a new 
sense of America’s interdependence with the rest of the world. He is fully aware 
of America’s responsibilities as a Great Power and is convinced that she should 
live up to them. ‘The Covenant of the League of Nations, which was itself 
the joint product of British and American genius, and the Statute of the World 
Court,” says the author, ‘‘should be revised and restored to the dignity with which 
they were originally endowed. ...It should be made clear to the world that 
the United States is aiming neither at selfish isolation nor at world empire.” 

Something may be said both for and against Mr. Van Alstyne’s arrangement. 
At some points it results in rather annoying divisions of material. The topical 
treatment makes it difficult to obtain a complete picture of American policy at 
any given time, and important passages, such as that quoted above, are obscured 
in the body of the volume instead of being given positions of greater prominence. 
These are, however, disadvantages which the author has had to accept in order to 
secure other advantages of arrangement. The material itself is excellent, and the 
author is to be highly commended for bringing it together in a form which makes 
it both accessible and understandable. 


Bishop’s University. D. C. MASTERS 
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Les Etats chrétiens et V’Eglise. Par GEORGES SimarD. Montréal: Editions Fides. 
Ottawa: Editions de l'Université. 1942. Pp. 219. ($1.00) 


Tuis interesting summary of the relations between the Church and the leading 
states of Christendom is made up of sixteen short radio lectures, given under the 
auspices of l’Heure Dominicale, C.B.C., 1939. The general theme of the talks is 
taken from book V. of The City of God, by St. Augustine; it reads: ‘‘God regulates 
the might of empires according to the requirements of the times governed by His 
providence.”” The theme itself, as well as the manner in which it is developed, is 
substantially the same as that of Bossuet in his Discours sur I’ Histoire Universelle. 
Throughout the entire book, the author keeps very close to the Dauphin’s tutor, 
in his providential interpretation of history. 

In successive lectures the story is carried through from the period of early 
Jewish history into the present century. Where the author deals with the Protes- 
tant revolt, the student of history could wish for a more forthright discussion of the 
causes that led to it, entirely apart from the personal merits or demerits of its 
leaders. For example, a contrast between the strong spiritual leadership, within 
the Church, that had held Henry IV, Barbarossa, and Frederic II in check, and the 
weak religious leadership of the popes of humanism, would almost naturally suggest 
itself. Then, one would expect more than passing reference to the economic 
causes of the Reformation. As to the Council of Trent that followed on the heels 
of the Reformation, it too would deserve greater prominence, even in a survey, 
such as the author has so ably presented. Would it not seem that the reforms 
enacted between 1545 and 1562, within the Church, made the subsequent role of 
the Church in the world possible? Without those reforms, it is quite unlikely that 
the later story of the Church, as sketched in the chapters on ‘‘The Monarchy and 
the Church,” ‘‘Napoleon’s Empire and the Church,’ “Communism and the 
Church,” ‘‘Nazism and the Church,” ‘‘The American Republic and the Church,” 
“Canada and the Church,” ‘‘The Church in the Twentieth Century,” etc., would 
make such attractive and, in the main, such convincing reading. 


Toronto, BROTHER MEMORIAN SHEEHY 


Historical Societies in the United States and Canada: A Handbook. Compiled and 
edited by CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN and Doris GoparD. Washington: 
The American Association for State and Local History. 1944. Pp. xii, 261. 


THis small paper-covered handbook should prove to be a most useful reference 
volume for libraries, museums, historical societies, and the individual historian. 
In it may be found the names and addresses of the historical societies of the United 
States and Canada, with short descriptions of their special collections, museums, 
libraries, and publications. Additional information includes the names of officers, 
the present membership, and fees. 

General and national societies appear first, and local societies are listed under 
the name of each state or province. An extensive index is appended. 

In the editor’s foreword it is pointed out that since the first edition of the 
Handbook which appeared in 1936, ‘‘in Canada the increase in societies has been 
from 38 to 71, a growth of 87 per cent.’”’ It by no means follows that a comparable 
increase in historical activity has taken place. It is improbable that many new 
societies were formed during these years. Several in existence at the time were 
not included in the earlier volume. Complete as the present list may be, even 
when considering the paid memberships of the societies, we still cannot deduce 
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from it the degree of true historical activity within the country. However such a 
list indicates the locale of historical interest and brings to light societies with 
special interests, such as the Upper Canada Railway Society, whose library includes 
an index of Canadian locomotives, and the ‘Ship Thermopylae” Club, of Victoria, 
British Columbia (captain, J. Phillipsen, secretary of supercargo, G. Lee Warner) 
whose purpose is to preserve seafaring and maritime lore. 

The volume represents much careful organizing of material on the part of the 
editors. Hundreds of well-planned questionnaires were forwarded to societies of 
all types of historical interest, through a committee member in each state and in 
Canada. The work was begun in 1941 by Dr. S. K. Stevens and completed by 
Dr. Christopher Crittenden and Miss Doris Godard. Information for the Cana- 
dian section was gathered by Dr. James J. Talman, the University of Western 
Ontario. 


Ecsre M. Murray 
The University of Western Ontario. 


The Romance of Mining. By T. A. Rickarp. Toronto: The Macmillan Company 
of Canada. 1944. Pp. xii, 450. ($3.75) 


Mr. T. A. RIcKARD is well known in mining circles as a writer and editor and has 
acquired a detailed knowledge of the industry in all parts of the world. This book 
is consequently better than its title would lead one to expect, particularly in the 
sections covering developments during the author’s active life and these are 
numerous. But limitations are evident in minor errors such as those in the accounts 
of early history. In the acceptance of the Carmack version of the discovery on 
the Klondike he leaves himself open to scepticism. On the whole the book is a 
valuable collection of essays on early mining activities in various parts of the world, 
particularly in precious metal mining and in placer mining. Numerous prospecting 
stories are discredited, and accurate accounts are given which are based on the 
author's experience and diligence, and on standard works noted in the foot-notes. 
One could wish for more extended references and for more material particularly on 
Canadian development where the chapters are confined to British Columbia and 
the Klondike. It is incredible that no reference should be given to W. P. Morrell, 
The Gold Rushes (New York, 1941). 

Scattered throughout the book are numerous suggested obiter dicta. The author 
complains of the rapid exploitation of mines in North America and the consequent 
enormous waste. In the Anglo-Saxon world he emphasizes the importance of 
exploitation by democratic methods and the contribution of placer mining to 
istry and trade in contrast with the methods of looting followed by the Spanish 
aristocracy. He might have added that the slow acquisition of gold by England 
through mercantile policies was much more effective in the development of industry 


and commerce than sudden acquisitions (p. 178). He points to the influence of 








mining on population suggesting that a mining community is roughly five times 


1 


e labour force of the mines. He points also to the neglect of the enormous losses 
which result from overvaluing good mines. It will be clear that the book is the 
work of a mining journalist of the first order but not that of the intensive careful 
student. On the whole there is no thorough appreciation of the statement that 
the most important thing to come out of the mine is the miner but rather an 
} ‘ ad 


emphasis on “romance. 


H,. A. INNIS 
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A Corner Stone of Canadian Culture: An Outline of the Arts and Crafts of the Indian 
Tribes of British Columbia. By ALICE RAVENHILL. (Occasional Papers of 
the British Columbia Provincial Museum, no. 5.) Victoria: King’s Printer. 
1944. Pp. vi, 104 (multigraphed), 20 plates. (50 cents) 


A generation ago the arts of the Canadian Indians were considered weird and 
peculiar, lacking in artistic value, and of interest only as illustrations of the works 
of a people whose life was passing away. Today it is generally recognized that in 
painting and sculpture, in basketry and in wood-carving, Indian craftsmen have 
produced works of lasting value which deserve recognition in their own right. 
This volume is essentially an album of characteristic designs from coastal British 
Columbia, the area having the most distinctive art styles in Canada. 

Art is part of life, and hence is unintelligible without understanding the life 
of the people to whom it pertains. North-west coast art is of two main types: 
(a) carving or painting of animal forms, highly conventionalized; this was the work 
of the men and the depictions were of animals and of mythical beings which served 
as crests; and (b) geometric designs in basket- and quill-work, manufactured by 
the women. In a ten-page introduction Miss Ravenhill explains the meaning of 
the crests and describes the techniques of the women’s designs. It is a difficult 
subject and there is danger in a brief and over-simplified account unless one realizes 
that it is no more than an introduction; the author is to be congratulated on 
recognizing the need of such a summary, and boldly attempting it. The designs 
are grouped according to subject, the eagle for example, and with each is an inter- 
esting description of the role of the animal in native life, usually illustrated with a 
folk-tale. The result is a combination of verbal description and art depiction, quite 
in the tradition of the north-west coast Indians. 

The most important feature of the book, however, is the collection of twenty 
plates, each containing six or eight separate illustrations. It is an admirable 
selection, simply arranged and presented and deserving of the highest praise. The 
idea of the hand-book originated in the desire of having examples of the work of 
their own people available to Indian children in British Columbia, but the growing 
interest in the subject has prompted the preparation of this volume for wider 
consumption, an objective deserving every success. 

T. F. McItwraitH 
The University of Toronto. 


The Sioux Indians in Canada. By the Rev. GONTRAN LAVIOLETTE, O.M.I. 
Regina: Marian Press. 1944. Pp. iv, 138, 6 plates, 1 map. 


Tuts little book is the first history of an Indian tribe living within Canadian 
boundaries which this reviewer has seen. Treatises of the sort are becoming 
popular in the United States, and doubtless will find a welcome here as Canadians 
become aware of the need for a better understanding of the cultural and historical 
backgrounds of their wards. At first glance, one might be tempted to feel that 
Father Gontran chose a particularly easy subject in the Sioux because of their 
involvement in the United States Indian wars and subsequent migration to Canada, 
but a little reflection will remind one that any number of Canadian tribes 
have quite as rich historical backgrounds—for example, the Blackfeet, the Iroquois, 
and the Cree to name only three of many. 

A century ago the Sioux were a populous and powerful people dwelling in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, united in language and culture, though not politically. 
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In the east were the Santee, Sisseton, and other divisions; in the west, the Oglala 
and the Teton Sioux. The rush of westward American expansion burst upon them, 
and they wisely tried to make the best of it, avoiding friction at all cost. Mis- 
understandings, deliberate and otherwise on both sides, and the action of renegades 
gave the cue for action against them, and first one and then another band was 
broken and scattered. Many fled to the safety of Canadian territory, remembering 
the medals and other souvenirs which traders had given them of British friendship. 

In Canada, however, they found that they were hardly more welcome than in 
the United States. Manitoba and the North West Territories had problems of 
their own, and shunned assuming new ones. The Sioux émigrés begged only for 
food, clothing, and a place to sleep, and seem to have been willing and eager to 
give honest work in return. But the settlers hardly dared extend even this charity, 
for fear of arousing the enmity of the Saulteaux and bringing down on their own 
and the Sioux’s ‘heads their military might. Driven from their ancestral lands, the 
Sioux found themselves unwanted trespassers on the land of their neighbours. 
They were treated with as much kindness and indulgence as the Canadians dared 
to show them, however, until Sitting Bull was induced to return to the United 
States. Shortly thereafter those Sioux who refused to leave Canada were given 
small reservations for their use, with full recognition on both sides that this was 
an act of grace, and that the Sioux had no legal claim to land comparable to that 
of indigenous tribes. 

The bibliography contains both historical and ethnological references, and 
seems to be fairly complete. The author’s point of view is strictly objective and 
fair. For once, a history of an Indian tribe has been written, not from the conquer- 
or’s standpoint, but in the spirit of justice and impartiality. The style is frequently 
obscure and involved, and the reader feels that the matter has been compressed 
over-much. But despite these defects, the book is of a kind urgently needed. 
Great credit is due the author for his diligent search of source-material and his 
impartial presentation, and to the Saskatchewan Historical Society for its public 
spirit in making possible the publication of the monograph. 

K. E. Kipp 
The Royal Ontario Museum. 
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(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—CANADIAN Historicat Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
and political science.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


BENNETT, Viscount. Empire and Commonwealth of Nations (Empire digest, II (5), 
Feb., 1945, 12-17). A review of the constitutional development of the Common- 
wealth. 


Bissett, F. W. What independence involves (Dalhousie review, XXIV (3), Oct., 1944, 
307-9). Believes that there should be a common foreign policy for the members 
of the British Commonwealth. 


CHATFIELD, Lord. New defence problems ahead (Empire review, no. 509, June-Aug., 
1944, 21-8). Advocates the establishment of an Imperial Council, with joint 
permanent responsibility, to deal with imperial defence and security. 


Cowiz, DONALD. Empires without men (Queen’s quarterly, LI (3), autumn, 1944, 
255-63). ‘‘The Dominions, and also the British Colonial Office, must therefore 
be persuaded that they will not be safe unless they admit more men.” 


ELIBANK, Viscount. Planning an Empire advisory council (Empire review, no. 507, 
Dec., 1943, 15-19). A discussion of Prime Minister Curtin’s proposals for post- 
war collaboration; the author suggests that the headquarters of the Empire Ad- 
visory Council and permanent secretariat be established in Canada. 


Grattan, C. HARTLEY. What will happen to the British Empire? (Harper's magazine, 
no. 1130, July, 1944, 110-16). ‘‘The two trends that are really going to determine 
the form of the Commonwealth are nationalistic autonomy and close contact 
between the Dominions and their next-door neighbors.” 


HASKELL, ARNOLD and MILNE, TayLor. Men from the Dominions. (Current Affairs 
series, no. 84.) Issued fortnightly by the Army Bureau of Current Affairs. Dec. 
16, 1944. (Reprinted in Canada, Jan., 1945, by permission of the Controller, His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office.) Pp. 16. A pamphlet designed for discussion groups 
in the armed forces of Great Britain. 


Luke, CHARLES H. Plan for Commonwealth unity (Empire review, no. 508, March- 
May, 1944, 67-72). Some suggestions for a closer Empire relationship. 


Mauim, F.B. The British Commonwealth and the world (Listener, XX XIII (836), Jan. 
18, 1945, 59-60). 


TuornE, C.B. Problems of Empire defence (Empire review, no. 507, Dec., 1943, 26-30). 
A consideration of the methods needed in the future to maintain most effectively the 
armed responsibilities of the British Commonwealth. 


Il. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


BERGERON, Désiré. La Représentation diplomatique et le Canada (Revue de !'Uni- 
versité d’Ottawa, XV (1), janv.-mars, 1945, 77-87). A survey of the functions 
of diplomatic representatives, and the steady development of Canada’s undertaking 
of those functions. 


Canada: Post-war international trade (Round table, no. 138, March, 1945, 168-73). <A 
discussion of Canadian apprehensions concerning prospects for freer world trade 
after the war. 
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Franco, Caio DE MELLO. Canada et Brésil. N.p. N.d. Pp. 15. A speech given 
before the International Kiwanis of Montreal, May 12, 1943. 


FRASER, BLAiR. Our diplomats at work. (Behind the Headlines series, V(3).) 
Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education, Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 1945. Pp. 31. (10c.) A presentation of facts about the work 
of the Department of External Affairs and its members. 


GranT, GEORGE. Le Canada est devenu une nation. (Collection ‘‘Entre-Nations.”) 
Québec: Les Editions des Bois-Francs. 1944. Pp. 24. (10c.) 


NEAL, ARTHUR L. Canada in world trade (Canadian geographical journal, XXX (3), 
March, 1945, 110-25). A survey emphasizing the importance to Canada of wide 
participation in the markets of the entire world. 


III. CANADA, THE WAR, AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Canada, Wartime Information Board. Canada at war series, Jan., Feb.-March, 1945. 
Nos. 43 and 44. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1945. Pp. 80;88. No. 43 isa special 
pictorial edition of war-changed Canada. 


{Canada, Wartime Information Board]. Research and post war planning, survey of 
agencies. Part XIV. Canada. New York: United Nations Information Office. 
April, 1944. No pagination; litho. (processed). A useful compilation of infor- 
mation about post-war planning groups and organizations, government or other- 
wise, in Canada. 


Comstock, ALZADA. Conscription threatens Canada's unity (Current history, VIII 
(no. 41), Jan., 1945, 43-6, 50-1). A review of the conscription controversy. 


CorBett,E.A. Future for fighters. (Canadian Affairs pamphlets, I (2), Ottawa: War- 
time Information Board. Feb. 1, 1944. Pp. 20. 


DELL, GEORGE. Department of Tomorrow (Canadian business, XVIII (2), Feb., 1945, 
56-7, 126). Facts about the work of the Department of Reconstruction. 


Drive to the Rhine: The First Canadian Army in action. (Dispatches by CP Corres- 
pondents.) Toronto: The Canadian Press, 44 Victoria Street. Pp. 21. (15c. or 
$7.50 for 50 copies. Not to be sold commercially.) 


ENGLAND, ROBERT. Canada’s program to aid its veterans (Annals of American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, CCX X XVII, March, 1945, 95-102). A survey of 
the Canadian programme of civil re-establishment for veterans of this war, as 
already in force and on the statute books of the Dominion. 

Canadian re-establishment benefits for veterans. Toronto: Macmillan 
Company of Canada Ltd. 1944. Pp. viii, 21. (25c.) A supplement to Dts- 
charged: A Commentary on Civil Re-establishment of Veterans in Canada, noted in 
C.H.R., XXIV, June, 1943, 210. 

—______————. Soldier settlement: Revising the oldest rehabilitation prospectus (Journal 
of land and public utility economics, XX (4), Nov., 1944, 285-98). A comparison 
of the story of settlement after the War of 1914-18, with the proposals for the future 
made in the United States and Canada. 





Harpy, ALPHONSE. Le Rétablissement des militaires (Relations, no. 49, janv., 1945, 
7-9). Acontribution to the study of soldiers’ re-establishment in civil life. 


Kinc, W. L. MACKENZIE. Canada and the fight for freedom. With introductions by 
Eric Estorick and B. K. SANDWELL. Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited. 1944. Pp. xxiv, 326. ($3.00) A companion volume to Canada at 
Britain's Side (1941), containing the most important of the speeches of the Prime 
Minister from the beginning of the third year of the war well into its fifth year. 


McInnis, EDGAR. Oxford periodical history of the war. 21. July to September, 1944. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1945. Pp. 281-377. (25c.) 
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NADEAU, JEAN-MARIE. Horizons d’aprés-guerre: Essais de politique économique cana- 
dienne. Montréal: Lucien Parizeauet Compagnie. 1944. Pp.320. A discussion 
of the revolution which has occurred in the Canadian economy since 1939, and the 
problems which that revolution has created. A little over half the book is devoted 
to a description of the Canadian economy, and its organization and control during 
the war; the remainder is concerned with the criticial discussion of the various 
problems and plans of post-war reorganization. [D. G. CREIGHTON] 


SANDERS, WILFRID. Canada looks toward postwar (Public opinion quarterly, VIII (4), 
winter, 1944-5, 523-9). A survey of the results of recent public opinion polls denies 
the absence of a cohesive national opinion on various aspects of international and 
domestic affairs. 


YackuLic, GEORGE N. Prisoners of war in Canada (Canadian business, XVII, Nov., 
1944, 48-51, 124, 127). 


IV. HISTORY OF CANADA 


(1) General History 


BoucHaRD, T. D. The teaching of Canadian history. St. Hyacinthe: Yamaska Printing 
Ltd. [1944.] Pp. 24. Reproduces the speech delivered by Senator Bouchard in the 
Senate, June 21, 1944, in the debate on a uniform history textbook. 


BurBANK,E.A. Burbank among the Indians. As told by ERNEST Royce. Edited by 
FRANK J. TayLor. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers Ltd. 1944. Pp. 232. 
($5.00) To be reviewed later. 


CRITTENDEN, CHRISTOPHER and GoparD, Doris (comps. and eds.). Historical socteties 
in the United States and Canada: A handbook. Washington: American Association 
for State and Local History. 1944. Pp. xii, 261. See p. 201. 


Innis, HAROLD A. and Broek, JAN O. M. Geography and nationalism: A discussion 
(Geographical review, XX XV (2), April, 1945, 301-11). A critical review of recent 
developments in the field of political geography by Dr. Innis, speaking for the 
social scientists, and a rebuttal by Dr. Broek, representing the geographers. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 


BairD, P. D. and Rosinson, J. L. A brief history of exploration and research in the 
Canadian Eastern Arctic (Canadian geographical journal, XXX (3), March, 1945, 
136-57). The exploratory period has lasted over three centuries, and the era of 
organized, detailed investigation has now begun. 


DELANGLEZ, JEAN. Louis Jolliet: Early years, 1645-1674 (Mid-America, XXVII (1) 
|XVI, n.s.J, Jan., 1945, 3-29). A presentation of the life and career of the explorer 
from his birth up to his return from the voyage of 1673 down the Mississippi. 

—__———- Louis Jolliet: The middle years, 1674-1686 (Mid-America, X XVII(2) 
[XVI, n.s.], April, 1945, 67-96). The author carries on his researches into Jolliet’s 
career by recounting his activities on the Lower St. Lawrence during the years 
immediately preceding and immediately following his journey to Hudson’s Bay 
in 1679. 

———_————_———— Marquette’s autograph map of the Mississippi River (Mid-America, 
XXVIII (1) [XVI, n.s.], Jan., 1945, 30-53). A study of Marquette’s map, as one 
of the five basic sources of knowledge of Jolliet’s expedition of 1673 down the 
Mississippi. 


DutitLty, ARTHEME and LEPAGE, ERNEST. Retracing the route of Michaux's Hudson's 
Bay journey of 1792 (Revue de |’Université d’Ottawa, XV (1), janv.-mars, 1945, 
88-102). In undertaking to establish the route followed by André Michaux, pioneer 
botanist and traveller, in 1792, from Lake St. John to Lake Mistassini, in the 
region between Hudson's Bay and Labrador, the authors of this article made the 
journey in the summer of 1943, in the reverse direction. 
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HERMANNSSON, HALLDOR (ed.). The Vinland sagas. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press. 1944. Pp. xiv, 78. ($2.00) See p. 190. 


(3) New France 


La Bataille du 25 mars 1736 (B.R.H., L (10), oct., 1944, 319-20). In this engagement 
in Louisiana, which has no name, a number of troops from French Canada took 


part and were killed in an unsuccessful foray into the territory of the Chicacha 
Indians. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


CAMPBELL, ROBERT. Sheep for Red River (Beaver, outfit 275, March, 1945, 40-4). 
An extract from Chief Factor Campbell’s unpublished autobiography, describing 


an expedition in 1832 to the United States to bring back a large flock of sheep for 
the settlement at Fort Garry. 


FABRE-SURVEYER, E. Les deux premiers Députés du comté de Hertford (Bellechasse- 
Montmagny): Pierre Marcoux et Louis Duniére (Le Canada francais, XXXII (6), 
fév., 1945, 404-17). An extract from the volume under preparation, Les Députés 
au premier parlement du Bas-Canada (1792-6), written by M. Fabre-Surveyer in 
collaboration with the late Francis-J. Audet. 


McCourt, EpwarRDA. Roughing it with the Moodies (Queen's quarterly, LII (1), spring, 
1945, 77-89). Roughing It in the Bush, by Mrs. Susanna Moodie, provides a good 
picture of conditions in a backwoods settlement in Upper Canada in the 1830's. 


Morton, ARTHUR S. Sir George Simpson, overseas governor of the Hudson's Bay Com- 


pany. Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd. 1944. Pp. xii, 310. ($4.50) Tobe 
reviewed later. 


SUMNER, ELSIE GRAHAM. Activities of Canadian patriots in the Rochester district, 1837- 
1838 (Ontario Historical Society papers and records, XXXVI, 1944, 28-32). 
Recently-found letters written by William Lyon Mackenzie and other Reformers 
to Christopher Hartsuff Graham of Rochester, cast new light on events which took 
place from January to March, 1838, following the Rebellion of 1837 in Upper 


Canada. 


William Lawrance's ‘Dreadfull Adventure,’ 1777 (American neptune, V (1), Jan., 1945, 
83-4). A document of 1810 revealing the risks met by American patriots moving 
from Nova Scotia to the Thirteen Colonies in 1777. 


(5) The Dominion of Canada 


BELL, AUBREY F. Deux Conceptions de la vie (Relations, no. 51, mars, 1945, 74-6). A 
comparison of ‘‘le Canadian”’ and ‘‘le Canadien.” 


BinssE, H. L. Politics in Canada (Commonweal, XL, June 2, 1944, 148-9). 

BurGOYNE, R. GorDON. Some tragic defects in our Canadian court and prison systems 
Montreal: The author, 1454 Mountain St. 1945. Pp. iv, 50. A reprint of a series 
of articles which appeared in the Montreal Herald, December, 1944, by the President 
of the Prisoners’ Aid and Welfare Association of Montreal. 


Canada, Civil Service Commission. Thirty-sixth annual report for the year 1944. Ot- 
tawa: King’s Printer. 1945. Pp. 20. (10c.) 


Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Eighth census of Canada, 1941. Vol. Il. 


Population by local subdivisions. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1944. Pp. xxvi, 938. 
($2.00) 


Canada, House of Commons. Official report of debates, fifth session, nineteenth parlia- 
ment, 8 George VI, 1944. Vols. I-IV, being vols. CCXXXIX-CCXLII for the 
period 1875-1944. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1944. Pp. 1-1040; 1041-2126; 2127- 
3204; 3205-4308. 
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Canada, the Senate. Debates, 1944-5, official report, fifth session, nineteenth parliament, 
8 and 9g George VI. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1945. Pp. xiv, 553. 


Canada, Office of Auditor General. General office guide. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1944. 


Pp. 158. (not for general distribution.) Contains an historical survey of the 
development of the office. 


Canadian Medical Procurement and Assignment Board. Report of the national health 
survey. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1945. Pp. xxviii, 336. 


Canadian Military Institute. Selected papers from the Transactions of the Institute, 
1942-10943, together with report for 1942 and list of members. No. 37. Toronto: 
Military Publishing Company. 1943. Pp. 81. Through an oversight, these 
papers were not listed when they appeared; No. 38 of the series was noted in C.H.R., 
XXV, Dec., 1944, 457. 


Canadian Newspaper Service Registered. National reference book on Canadian men and 


women, with other general information for library, newspaper, educational, and indi- 
vidual use. Ed.7. N.p. 1944. Pp. 771. 


Canadian Social Science Research Council. Fourth annual report, 1943-1944. Ottawa: 
The Council. [1945.] Pp.20. The chairman's report outlines the more important 
current projects and activities of the Council. It is felt that increasing inter- 
communication and solidarity in Canadian scholarship have been gained, especially 
in the envisagement of the new and complex problems that will follow the war. 


Corner, Horace C. (ed.). The Canadian almanac and legal and court directory for the 
year 1945. Toronto: Copp Clark Company Ltd. 1945. Pp. xxxii, 742. ($7.00) 


Cox, Corotyn. What it means to be a Liberal (National home monthly, XLV (10), 
Oct., 1944, 7, 20, 22, 24, 26). An article based on an interview with Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King. 


Czechoslovak National Alliance in Canada. Pamdtnik Ceskoslovenské Kanady, vydalo 
Ceskoslovenské Ndrodni Sdruzeni v Kanadé (‘‘The Book of Memory of the Czecho- 
slovaks of Canada”). Edited by Karet Buzek, LipMILA WAUTHIEROVA, ALICA 
HaasovA. ‘Toronto: The Alliance. [1944.] Pp. 207. This book does not pretend 
to be a history but it is an invaluable guide to the present Czechoslovak-Canadian 
communities, and furnishes a direct indication of the impact of European politics 
ind war on these Canadian citizens. The editors deserve credit for their industry 
in compiling the reports in this way from all the communities. (G. W. Stmpson] 


DENISON, MERRILL. Fireworks coming in Canada (Harper's magazine, no. 1135, Dec., 


1944, 62-73). A survey of political forces in Canada on the eve of the general 
election. 


DUCHARME, LEON (LEANDRE). Journal of a political exile in Australia. Translated 
from the original with introduction and notes by GEORGE MACKANEsS. Sy dney, 
Australia: D. S. Ford. 1944. Pp. 78. This isa reprinting in English of Ducharme’s 
narrative printed in a small edition in Montreal in 1845. Dr. Mackaness writes 
anintroduction. Itis the story of Ducharme’s journey to Australia, his experiences 
there, and the journey home again. [Lours BLAKE DuFF] 


(Ecole Sociale Populaire]. Pourquoi voter—comment voter: Conseils aux Catholiques. 
L’ceuvre des Tracts, no. 301.) Montréal: L’Action Paroissiale. 1944. Pp. 16. 
(10c.) The functions of universal suffrage are discussed by Father Lemonnyer, its 
abuses by Georges Pelletier, and electoral duties by Cardinal Villeneuve. 


FEINBERG, A. L. ‘‘Those Jews” (Maclean's magazine, LVIII (5), March 1, 1945 
43-4). A presentation of the pros and cons of the Jewish ‘ ‘problem.” 


Fraser, Brain. Mr. King (Maclean's magazine, LVIII (3), Feb. 1, 1945, 10, 45, 47-8). 
A character sketch of the Prime Minister. 
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FREGAULT, Guy. Louis Riel, patriote persécuté (L’Action nationale, XXV (1), janv., 
1945, 15-22). Reviews the events of the Riel Rebellions. 


FULLER, GEORGE N. Michilimackinac (Beaver, outfit 275, March, 1945, 30-4). Traces 
the history of the island of Mackinac, strategically situated in the strait between 
Lake Huron and Lake Michigan, from the early days of Indian missions down to 
the present. 


GARNEAU, FRANCOIS-XAVIER. Histoire du Canada. V1. De l’ancien Régime au nou- 
veau; L’Acte de Québec; La Révolution Américaine. Montréal: Editions de L’Arbre. 
1945. Pp. 317. Vols. I-III were listed in C.H.R., XXV, Dec., 1944, 458; vols. 
IV and V, XXVI, March, 1945, 82. All will be reviewed later. 


GERVAISE, EMILE. Les Valeurs nationales (Relations, no. 52, avril, 1945, 87-90). A 
consideration of bilingualism, with emphasis given to the value of the French 
language in the nationalist sphere. 


GitL, M.S. Dominion to the north (Wilson library bulletin, XIX, Nov., 1944, 169-70). 


GLYNN-WarD, H. Canada’s Indian problem (Dalhousie review, XXV (1), April, 1945, 
46-9). Some criticism of the sins of omission of the Department of Indian Affairs. 


GREENE, B. M. (ed.). Who's who in Canada, including the British possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere, 1943-44: An illustrated biographical record of men and women 
of the time. Toronto: International Press. 1944. Pp. xxxii, 1544. 


GrouLx, LIONEL (trans. by GorDON O. ROTHNEY). Why we are divided. Montréal: 
L’Action Nationale. Nov., 1943. Pp. 26. (5c.) <A translation of an address 
delivered at the Monument National (Montreal), November 29, 1943, under the 
auspices of the Ligue d’Action Nationale. 


Hommage a l’euvre du Frére Marie-Victorin. Le Frére Marie-Victorin etl’ Institut Botan- 
igue par JULES BRUNEL; Le Frére Marie-Victorin et le Jardin Botanique de Montréal 
par Jacques Rousseau; Le Frére Marie-Victorin: ‘‘Un papa qui laisse beaucoup 
d’orphelins”’ par MARCELLE GAUVREAU; Les derniers Jours du Frére Marie-Victorin 
par MaRcEL-RAYMOND (L’Action universitaire, XI (6), fév., 1945, 1-19). Frere 
Marie-Victorin was on the staff of the Department of Botany of the University of 
Montreal from 1920 to 1944, and during that time initiated and promoted such 
contributions as the Botanical Institute, the Botanical Gardens, many scientific 
expeditions, etc. 


HutTcuison, Bruce. The hollow men. Toronto: Longmans Green and Company. 
1944. Pp. 280. ($3.00) A novel of contemporary Canadian life, swinging from 
the Cariboo country in British Columbia to Ottawa during the first war years. 


LEACOCK, STEPHEN. Canada can support 100,000,000 people (Rotarian, LXV, Oct., 
1944, 16-18). 


LLEWELLYN, RoBert. La France regarde le Canada (L’Action nationale, XXV (1), 
janv., 1945, 30-9). States that the mission of French Canada is to be to America 
what France has been to the world, a torch of civilization. 


LupwiG, Emit. Mackenzie King: A portrait sketch. Toronto: The Macmillan Company 
of Canada Ltd. 1944. Pp. viii, 62. ($1.25) A very brief sketch of the Prime 
Minister, by the author of a number of popular historical biographies. The volume 
is in no sense a thorough biographical study of Mr. King. It is too brief, it has 
no documentation, and is almost completely uncritical. It is, however, not with- 
out some significance as a character sketch. [D. G. CREIGHTON] 


MacDermot, H. E. Healih insurance in Canada (Queen's quarterly, LI (3), autumn, 
1944, 313-20). Three main types of difficulties exist in the introduction of com- 
pulsory health insurance in Canada, constitutional, financial, and those involving 
adjustments with regard to the professions concerned. 
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MACKINNON, FRANK. A sStatesman’s centenary: Sir Louis Davies (Dalhousie review, 
XXV (1), April, 1945, 15-21). The year 1945 marks the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Louis Henry Davies, Premier of Prince Edward Island in the 1870's, 
a member of the Dominion Cabinet under Laurier, and an able Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 


MAHEUX, ARTHUR. Whither the French Canadian? (Canadian business, XVIII (1), 
Jan., 1945, 30-1). Points out that domination by French Canadians is not to be 
feared. 


Morin, RENEE. Women after the war. (Canadian Affairs pamphlets, II (4).) Ottawa: 
King’s Printer. March 1, 1945. Pp. 20. A presentation of some basic facts 
concerning Canadian women at the present time. 


NADEAU, JEAN-MARIE. Entreprise privée et socialisme. Montréal: Editions Bernard 
Valiquette. 1944. Pp. 116. This book contains a brief description and com- 
parison, in abstract and general terms, of the two economic systems. The author 
regards socialism as inherently authoritarian in character, and identities free enter- 
prise with democracy. |D. G. CREIGHTON] 


NiELSEN, DorisE W. Newworlds forwomen. ‘Toronto: Progress Publishing Co. 1944. 
Pp. 112. (35c.) A survey of the possibilities for women in post-war Canada, and 
their responsibilities as citizens. Retention of the place in industry they have won 
during the war years, contributions to community life in the fields of housing, health, 
education, etc., new approaches to the old problems of housework, women’s place 
in the political life of the community and the nation, development of the latent 
abilities of individual women, are discussed. 


Noxon, GERALD. Canada’s short wave. Toronto: ‘Short Wave,’’ Box 500. 1945. 
Pp. 5. An address over the C.B.C. Sunday, February 18, 1945, describing the 
technical and operational organization of Canada’s new short-wave station at 
Sackville, New Brunswick. 


Politics to the north (Commonweal, XL, July 21, 1944, 316). 


The quarter's polls (Public opinion quarterly, VIII (3, 4), fall, 1944, 435-57; winter, 
1944-5, 567-603). These articles contain a compilation of poll results released by 
various institutes of public opinion, on topics classified under ‘‘Domestic Issues,”’ 
“The War,” and ‘‘Post-war Prospects.”’ Material on Canadian affairs is included 
under all three headings. 


Racey, E. F. Skirmish on patrol (Beaver, outfit 275, March, 1945, 19-21). A former 
member of the North West Mounted Police describes a skirmish with the Indians 
in 1885 near Fort Battleford. 


La Société Historique du Nouvel-Ontario, Documents historiques, nos. 4-7. 4. Chelms- 
ford, Coniston, Chapleau. 5. Familles pionniéres: Leur odysée, leur enracinement. 
6. Fondateurs du diocése du Sault-Sainte-Marie par LORENZO CADIEUX. 7. Flore 
régionale et industrie forestiére. Sudbury: The Society, Collége Sacré-Coeur. 1944 
(nos. 4-6); 1945 (no. 7). Pp. 48; 68; 47; 35. Four more publications by this 
flourishing historical society. Nos. 1-3 were published in 1942 and 1943. 


La Société Historique du Saguenay, Publications. 5. Recueil de généalogies des Comtés 
de Charlevoix et Saguenay depuis l'origine jusqu'd 1939 par Frére ELoi-GERARD 
(1941, pp. 594). 6. Mon Fleuve et ma cité: Jeu du centenaire de Chicoutimi, 1942 par 
LAURENT TREMBLAY (1942, pp. 68). 8. Imventaire des contrats de mariages au 
greffe de Charlevoix, accompagné de documents précieux se rapportant a l'histoire de 
Charlevoix et du Saguenay par Frére ELoi-Gerarp (1943, pp. 375). Chicoutimi: 
The Society. For references to Nos. 1-4 see C.H.R. decennial index, 1930-9. 
Numbers 7 and 9 by the Abbé Victor Tremblay, were entered in C.H.R., XXV, 
1944, 225 and 347. 
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SuMMERS, G. SPENCER. Impressions of Canada (United empire, XXXVI (1), Jan.-Feb., 
1945, 22-5). Some impressions of Canada gathered from a number of visits, the 
last in the summer and autumn of 1944. 





What the C.C.F. stands for: The C.C.F. programme for Canada as clarified in the speeches 
and writings of party leaders. Bowmanville, Ont.: The Canadian Statesman. (1945.| 
Pp. 47. (25c.) A collection of quotations, taken from speeches made by C.C.F. 
members of Parliament and party members and from various pamphlets and books, 
and classified under various headings, ‘‘National Defence—Pre-War,” ‘‘The War,” 
“Socialism and Confiscation,” ‘‘Agriculture,” etc. 

















Wuitton, CHARLOTTE. Welfare must be planned and paid for. Ottawa: The author, 
2306 Rideau Terrace. 1944. Pp. 16. (10c.) A pamphlet reprinting six critical 
articles on the proposed government system of family allowances, which appeared 

in issues of Saturday Night, from February 24 to March 31, 1945 








Witttams, D. H. Dominion health parade. (Canadian Affairs pamphlets, II (5).) 
Ottawa: King's Printer. March 15, 1945. Pp. 20. 







V. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 








(1) The Maritime Provinces 


CAMERON, A. E. Nova Scotia minerals and reconstruction (Dalhousie review, X XV (1), 
April, 1945, 31-8). ‘‘What we need is industrial initiative within ourselves to take 
those products we have and make more out of them.” 


Nova Scotia, Public Archives of. Report of the Board of Trustees for the year ending 
30 November, 1944. Halifax: King’s Printer. 1945. Pp. 57. The Zwicker 
Collection, books and papers of the late Hon. J. C. Tory, and the Register of the 

Wilmot Spring Hotel are among the acquisitions of the Archives during the year. 





















(2) The Province of Quebec 


Borrett, W.C. A visit to Quebec (Dalhousie review, XXIV (4), Jan., 1945, 406-16). 
A visitor to a meeting of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters, held in Quebec 
City, carries away some enthusiastic memories of the historic charm of the city. 


LAPLANTE, Ropotex. Une Région oubliée et ses problémes (Relations, no. 50, fév., 1945, 
45-8). A survey of Pontiac County, Province of Quebec. 


LETOURNEAU, FIRMIN. Varennes agricoles. (L'ceuvre des Tracts, no. 305.) Montréal: 
L’Action Paroissiale. Nov., 1944. Pp. 15. (10c.) 


MINVILLE, Espras. Schema d'une politique de securité économique et sociale pour la 
province de Québec (L’Actualité économique, 20e année, vol. IT (2-3), déc., 1944- 
ianv., 1945, 123-86). 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Battey, T. MELVILLE. Dundurn and Sir Allan MacNab (Ontario Historical Society 
papers and records, XXXVI, 1944, 94-104). Sir Allan MacNab’s adventures as a 
‘Boy Hero” in the War of 1812, participation as leader of the ‘‘Men of Gore” to 
help put down the Rebellion of 1837, for which he was knighted in 1838, and later 
active political life are related; Dundurn Castle, his home on Burlington Heights, 
Hamilton, was built in 1832. 


3ANNISTER, J. A. The Houghton iron works (Ontario Historical Society papers and 
records, XXXVI, 1944, 79-82). After his venture at Long Point closed in 1847, 
Joseph Van Norman removed the plant to the township of Houghton for develop- 
ment of the ore there, but the venture was a failure. 
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Hamit, Frep C. Ebenezer Allan in Canada (Ontario Historical Society papers and 
records, XXXVI, 1944, 83-93). The author’s account carries on ‘‘Indian’’ Allan's 
career from his arrival in Canada in 1794, after his adventures as a member of 
Butler's Rangers and a lieutenant in the Indian Department during the Revolution 
were over. 


KINCADE, WINIFRED. Moose Factory (Empire digest, I] (6), March, 1945, 87-91). 
Describes a visit to the Hudson’s Bay Company's post and R.C.M.P. post at 
Moose Factory. 


LAIDLER, GEORGE. Long Point, Lake Erie: Some physical and historical aspects (Ontario 
Historical Society papers and records, XXXVI, 1944, 48-69). Historical aspects 
concern the first recorded crossing of the isthmus of Long Point by Galinée in 1670, 
Hennepin's description of it when the Griffon passed the point, Lahontan’s men- 
tion of it, Sir William Johnson’s crossing of it in 1761 and General Brock’s in 1812, 
the building of the lighthouse, and so down to the formation of the Long Point 
Company in 1866. 


MorGAaNn, ARTHUR E. Learning community in Ontario (Community service news, II(4), 
Nov.-Dec., 1944, 11-12). Community study, planning, and building in Simcoe 
County, Ontario, are illustrated by reference to the successful development of 
Lafontaine community. 


Murray, E. H. Ontario's summer estates (Canadian geographical journal, XXX (2), 
Feb., 1945, 80-99). An illustrated article describing some of the national and pro- 
vincial parks which Ontario has to offer the summer vacationist. 


Murray, Etstz McLeop. An Upper Canada ‘‘bush business" in the fifties (Ontario 
Historical Society papers and records, XXXVI, 1944, 41-7). The typical experi- 
ences of a backwoods merchant in Upper Canada are related, based on a collection 
of some thirty-five letters written by Thomas Connon (1832-99) to his aunt in 
Aberdeen, Scotland, from Hamilton, Beamsville, Elora, Salem, and Streetsville. 


Ontario Historical Society. Papers and records. Vol. XXXVI. Edited by J. J. 
TALMAN and others. Toronto: The Society. 1944. Pp. 110. Articles in this 
issue are listed separately in this bibliography. 


Patterson, W. J. The Long Point furnace (Ontario Historical Society papers and 
records, XXXVI, 1944, 70-8). The Long Point furnace in Norfolk County, on Lake 
Erie, was started in 1816 and flourished until 1847. 


Reed, T.A. The Scaddings, a pioneer family in York (Ontario Historical Society papers 
and records, XXXVI, 1944, 7-20). John Scadding and his family settled perman- 
ently in York in 1818, on the property where the Don gaol now stands; this article 
gives biographical data about John Scadding, confidant and estate manager for Sir 


John Graves Simcoe, and his three sons, John, Charles, and Henry, and their 
descendants. 


Waterloo Historical Society. Thirty-second annual report, 1944. Kitchener, Ont.: The 
Society. March, 1945. Pp. 38. An address by the President of the Society, 
G. V. Hilborn, and the following articles make up the body of the issue: ‘‘An Out- 
line of Historical Geography” by J. W. Watson; ‘‘Interesting Botanical Areas of 
Waterloo County” by F. H. MONTGOMERY; ‘“‘The Amish Settlement in the Township 
of Wilmot in the County of Waterloo”’ by O. HAMILTON; ‘‘Homer Watson” by F. E. 
PaGe. The secretary-treasurer’s report, a list of casualties in the present war among 
the armed services enlisting from Kitchener-Waterloo and vicinity, and biographies 
of William Henry Breithaupt, George Klinck, William Valores Uttley, Anna R. 
Bean, and Elizabeth Dolman Watson, complete the issue. 


Western Ontario historical notes. Vol. II, no. 4. London, Ont.: Lawson Memorial 
Library, University of Western Ontario. Dec., 1944. Pp. 67-94 (mimeo.). This 
issue is a special newspaper number, and presents valuable local history material 
concerning newspapers published in Western Ontario, in Wallaceburg, Strathroy, 
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Wingham, Wellington county, Durham county, Amherstburg, Fergus. An account 
of the village of Highgate is reproduced from the Highgate Monitor's first issue of 
November 28, 1895, and there is presented also an index to the historical articles 
published in the Milverton Sun from 1921 to 1942, compiled by Lillian E. Morley, 
as an addition to Miss Morley’s history of that newspaper which appeared in the 
preceding number of the Historical Notes. 


Western Ontario history nuggets. No. 5. London, Ont.: Lawson Memorial Library, 
University of Western Ontario. 1944. Pp.8(mimeo.). This issue of the Nuggets 
presents ‘‘Long Point and Its Lighthouses’”’ by J. A. Bannister, an article which 
appeared first in the Simcoe Reformer, July 9, 1942. Chief source of material was 
the Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada, together with first-hand 
information from Mr. S. B. Cook, who served as keeper of the Long Point lighthouse 
for some thirty years. 


WILSON, PEARL. Consumer buying in Upper Canada, 1791-1840 (Ontario Historical 
Society papers and records, XXXVI, 1944, 33-40). The author's sources of infor- 
mation have been a collection of trading accounts dating from 1791 to 1840, except- 
ing the years 1795 and 1806, which cover the trading activities of three gener- 
ations of the Willson family, who engaged in the transport of freight along the 
Niagara River between Queenston and Chippewa. 


WoopuousE, THomas Roy. 4 diary for the year 1827 (Ontario Historical Society papers 
and records, XXXVI, 1944, 21-7). A humorously-written diary, ‘‘as it might have 
been written had I lived then, a medley of fact and fancy.” 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


KRITZWISER, H.H. Where Saskatchewan is going (Canadian business, XVIII (1), Jan., 
1945, 32-3, 78). A survey of the progress made by the C.C.F. government to date. 


Ropcers, J. A. Lac du Brochet (Beaver, outfit 275, March, 1945, 11-13). One of the 
more remote of Hudson’s Bay Company posts, the settlement of Lac du Brochet in 
Manitoba is the centre of a thriving caribou trade and fishing industry. 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


Dee, HENRY DrumMMonpD (ed.). The journal of John Work, 1835: Being an account of 
his voyage northward from the Columbia River to Fort Simpson and return in the brig 
Lama, January-October, 1835. Part III (British Columbia historical quarterly, 
VIII (4), Oct., 1944, 307-18). The third instalment of this narrative, drawn from 
the journals preserved in the Provincial Archives at Victoria, British Columbia. 
lo be continued. 


RUNNALLS, F. E. Boom days in Prince George, 1906-1913 (British Columbia historical 
quarterly, VIII (4), Oct., 1944, 281-306). With the promise of the coming of a 
transcontinental railway, Fort George attracted the attention of real-estate pro- 
moters and land speculators upon its strategic situation. 


WEEKES, Mary. Victoria—city of many facets (Dalhousie review, XXIV (4), Jan., 
1945, 399-401). 


(6) North-west Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 


A., E. L. An account of the first Russian settlement in Alaska (More books, XX (1), 
Jan., 1945, 36-7). This note draws attention to the Boston Public Library's recent 
acquisition of the two volumes of The Varieties of Literature, edited by the Rev. 
William Tooke (London, 1795), which contain the only version in English, and 
that abridged, of the publication, The Voyage of Grigorii Shelekhov . . . from Okhotsk 

.. tothe American shores (St. Petersburg, 1791), which describes the settlement at 
Kodiak founded by Shelekhov in his years of exploring along the Alaskan coast and 
islands, 1783-7. 


BELL, JAMES. Arctic Bay journal (Beaver, outfit 275, March, 1945, 22-3). Extracts 
from a diary of 1943-4, kept at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s most northerly post, 
460 miles above the Arctic Circle. 
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Hamitton, Z. W. [sic]. Admiralty documents concerning Dr. John Rae (Calgary Assoc- 
iate Clinic historical bulletin, [IX (2), Aug., 1944, 32-5). The Saskatchewan His- 
torical Society has recently received from the British Admiralty valuable documents 
concerning the first discovery of the fate of the Franklin expedition, this discovery 

being made by Dr. John Rae and his party of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1854. 


Litoyp, TREVOR. The new north. (Canadian Affairs pamphlets, I (3).) Ottawa: War- 
time Information Board. Feb. 15, 1944. Pp. 20. 





McKetvie, B. A. Challenge from the north. (Reproduced from Vancouver Daily 
Province.) Vancouver. 1944. Pp. 19. 










McLeop, Bruce. Nor’West Passage (Maclean's magazine, LVIII (3), March 1, 1945, 
19-20, 22-4). The story of the St. Roch’s historic journey through the northern 
‘‘Northwest Passage”’ in one season, from Halifax to Vancouver. 














NicHotson, GeorGe. Ungava Bay. 1. I go to Ungava. 2. I investigate an Eskimo 
“revival.”” 3. I welcome a sctentific expedition. 4. Tales of Arctic visitors. 5. 
Eskimo joys and sorrows. 6. Airplane invasion. 7. Natives—good, and not so good. 
8. The sacraments of the Church (Canadian churchman, LXXII (2-9), Jan. 11, 18, 
25, Feb. 1, 8, 15, 22, March 1, 1945). A series of articles describing missionary life 

in the north. 












Rosinson, J. Lewis. Conquest of the Northwest Passage by R.C.M.P. Schooner St. Roch 
(Canadian geographical journal, XXX (2), Feb., 1945, 52-73). By its momentous 
voyage through the Northwest Passage, 1940-2, the St. Roch became the first ship 

to make the west to east passage; on its return journey, from Halifax to Vancouver, 

in 1944, the St. Roch made the journey in 86 days, in a single year, thereby breaking 
the record made by Roald Amundsen, Norwegian Arctic explorer, in 1930-6, when 
his ship was the first to break through the Passage from east to west. 











STEFANSSON, EVELYN. Within the Circle: Portrait of the Arctic. Maps by RICHARD 
Epes Harrison. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons [Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders]. 1945. Pp. viii, 160. ($3.00) To be reviewed later. 















WILson, CLIFFORD. Arctic odyssey (Beaver, outfit 275, March, 1945, 3-7). An account 
of the precedent-breaking patrol of the R.C.M.P. schooner St. Roch in the summer 
of 1944. 






(7) Newfoundland 


Atlantic Guardian. Vol. I, no. 1, Jan., 1945. Montreal: Ewart Young, publisher, 1625 
Lincoln Avenue. ($1.50 a year in Canada and Newfoundland; $2.00 in other 
countries.) The first issue of a monthly magazine ‘‘published to promote a better 

knowledge and understanding of Newfoundland at home and abroad.” 

















Lacey, A[LEXANDER]. The Confederation question—its historical background; The case 
for Confederation (Atlantic guardian, I (3, 4), March, 1945, 5-7; April, 26-7, 30). 
Traces previous attempts to bring about Newfoundland’s union with Canada, 
and advocates, as the logical solution to Newfoundland’s political problem, respon- 

sible government in local affairs as a province of Canada. 








VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, SCIENCE, AND STATISTICS 






(1) General 


ARCHAMBAULT, J.P. Pour restaurer la Famille. (L'Ecole Sociale Populaire publi- 
cations, déc., 1944, no. 371.) Montréal: L’Ecole Sociale Populaire. 1944. Pp. 32. 
(15c.) A vigorous plea for social measures designed to strengthen and uphold the 

family as the backbone of the nation. 
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CexKoTta, A. The battle of home; Some problems of industrial community. Illustrated by 
JosePH LENHARD. Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada Ltd. 1944. Pp. xiv, 
373. ($3.00) Describes the Czechoslovak community at Batawa, Ontario. 


Housing and community planning. Montreal: McGill University. 1944. Pp. 210. 
($1.00) 


PETIT, GERARD. Questions sociales. 11. L’Eglise et la vie économique. 12. Le Chrétien 
en face de l’argent. 13. Autorité et liberté. 14. L’Association professionnelle. 15, 
Pourquoi travailler? 16. Le Travail des femmes. 17. Puis-je me mettre en gréve? 
18. L’Arbitrage obligatoire. 19. Notre Monde malade. 20. Les Hommes, sont-ils 
égaux? Montréal: Editions Fides. Janv.-juin, 1944; sept.-déc., 1944. (10c. each) 


(2) Agriculture 
Fry, H.S. What's ahead for prairie agriculture? Winnipeg: The Country Guide, in co- 
‘operation with the Eastern Manitoba Local of the Canadian Society for Tec hnical 
Agriculturists. 1945. Pp. 28. An address given before the Manitoba Agro- 
nomists and the Eastern Manitoba local C.S.T.A. on December 14, 1944, 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 
BARNETT, JOHN. Post-war immigration to Canada (Dalhousie review, XXV (1), April, 
1945, 22-30). A brief review of the character and results of the two active immi- 
gration periods of the present century, 1903-13 and 1921-30, as a source of infor- 
mation for likely trends in post-war immigration. 


Bouvier, Emite. Déplacement de notre population (Relations, no. 49, janv., 1945, 
10-12). The demands of war industries have brought about new concentrations 
of population in industrial centres. 


CHARLES, Enip. Population problems in the British Dominions (Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, CCXXXVII, Jan., 1945, 80-93). The 
conclusion concerning Canada is that ‘‘the materials are available for planning 
beautiful and spacious ways of living in a ruralized hydroelectric economy.” 


DuGrE, ALEXANDRE. La Terre qui nait. (L’ceuvre des Tracts, no. 303.) Montréal: 
L’Action Paroissiale. 1944. Pp. 16. (10c.) Emphasizes the possibilities for 
nationalistic development in the opening up of new lands for colonization. 


Le Bet, CAMILLE. Colontsation gaspésienne (Relations, no. 52, avril, 1945, 95-7). 
Settlement in the Gaspé regions depends for success on the development of an 
economy synthesizing fishing, forestry, and agriculture. 


LIDDELL, KEN. Settled citizens (Canadian business, X VIII (2), Feb., 1945, 32-3, 84, 86). 
The settlements at St. Walburg, Saskatchewan, and Tupper, British Columbia, by 
refugees from Sudetenland and Czechoslovakia have proven successful experiments. 


LookeR, GEORGE C. Settling in the Dominions (Geographical magazine, XVII (8), 
Dec., 1944, 350-6). The author discusses some fundamental questions for pros- 
pective British settlers after the war. 


(4) Geography 
Conservation of Canada (Economist, CXLVIII (no. 5297), March 3, 1945, 281-2). Re- 
views the activities and recent developme nts of conservation projects in Canada. 


(5) Transportation and Communications 
Eis, FRANK H. First flight down north (Beaver, outfit 275, March, 1945, 14-18). By 
odd circumstance, two ‘‘enemy aircraft’’ made the first trip by air to Fort Norman 
in the Northwest Territories in 1921. 
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HackKING, NoRMAN R. ‘‘Steamboat round the bend:’’ American steamers on the Fraser 
River in 1858 (British Columbia historical quarterly, VIII (4), Oct., 1944, 255-80). 
The age of the river steamboat came late on the Fraser River, but with the advent 
of the gold rush in 1858, transportation on the river by steamboat boomed, and 
American boats entered into competition to provide service. 


Le Doux, Burton. Un Cartel canadien atteint sa majoriié (Relations, no. 50, fév., 1945, 
32-5). A survey of transportation monopolies in Canada from the beginnings of 
the railways to the recent world air conference. 


MusuaM, H. A. Early Great Lakes steamboats: The Walk-in-the-Water (American 
neptune, V (1), Jan., 1945, 27-42). The Walk-in-the-Waier in 1818 was the first 
steamboat to ply Lake Erie, from Black Rock, near Buffalo, to Detroit; later 
becoming the first steamboat to navigate Lake Huron and Lake Michigan. 


(6) Science 
Association Canadienne-Frangaise pour l’'Avancement des Sciences. Annales de 
V'ACFAS. Vol. X. Montréal: L’Association. 1944. Pp. 159. Presents reports 
of the work of the Association, as well as the proceedings of the annual Congress 
held at Sherbrooke, October 9-11, 1943. 


Berry, EpMuND G. Dr. Bucke, Whitman's Canadian friend (Manitoba arts review, 
1V (2), winter, 1944, 5-13). Interest is reviving in Richard Maurice Bucke, Western 
Ontario physician, since he was one of Walt Whitman’s closest friends. 


Calgary Associate Clinic, Historical Bulletin. Vols. I-VIII, May, 1936 to Feb., 1944, 
with Index for these volumes. This quarterly publication presents in each issue 
material on medical history, much of it with a Canadian background. Copies of 
the early issues have been checked only recently, and articles of Canadian interest 
are therefore listed below in blanket form. A series of articles on *‘Medical Pion- 
eering in Alberta” by G. D. Stanley is given separate listing because of the number 
of his contributions. ‘‘Physicians in Canadian History,’’ another series, is also 
listed separately in this bibliography. 

Articles to be noted are: ‘‘The First Canadian Medical Corps: An addendum” 
by E. A. BRAITHWAITE (IV(4), Feb., 1940, 10); ‘‘Dr. Bertram Spencer, M.B., 
M.R.C.S.” by F. ARNOLD CLARKSON (VII(3), Nov., 1942, 1-5); ‘‘Augustus Jukes, a 
pioneer surgeon”’ by R. B. DEANE (I1(4), Feb., 1938, 1-4); ‘‘The old days in Toronto: 
Further reminiscences concerning faculty members of the Medical School of the 
University of Toronto at the turn of the century’’ by Howarp Dirttrick (VII(4), 
Feb., 1943, 6-9); ‘‘Doctor William Dunlop” (I11(1), May, 1988, 11-12); ‘‘The First 
Canadian Army Medical Corps” by A. J. FisHER (1V(3), Nov., 1939, 4-12); ‘‘Dr. 
R.B. Cotton (in Regina from 1882-1902)” by Z. M. HAMILTON (VIII (2), Aug., 1948, 
7-10); ‘Irving Heward Cameron, the philosophical surgeon’”’ (symposium) (VI(1), 
May, 1941, 1-11); ‘‘Medical pioneering in Alberta: Marion E. Moodie, the first 
nurse to graduate in Alberta” by HEBER C. JAMIESON (IV(4), Feb., 1940, 7-10); 
‘David Alexander Stewart (1874-1937)"" by H. V. MorGan (VI(2), Aug., 1941], 
1-5); ‘‘Medical pioneering in Alberta: Reginald Burton Deane, 1870-1941" by 
FE. P. ScaRLeTT (VI(4), Feb., 1942, 9-16); ‘‘Further notes on Irving Heward 
Cameron” by G. D. STaNLEy (VII(2), Aug., 1942, 8-10); ‘‘Sir Wilfred Thomason 
Grenfell, 1865-1940" by H. A. Stuart (V(3), Nov., 1940, 1-5). 


McCuLLouGu, CHARLES R. James Williams Tyrrell (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXX (3), March, 1945, 158). A tribute to the work of this surveyor, engineer, and 
explorer for its contribution to the knowledge of Canada’s northern regions. 


McFatt, W. A. The life and times of Dr. Christopher Widmer (Annals of medical 
history, n.s. IV (4), July, 1942, 324-34). Dr. Widmer came to Toronto, then York, 
during the War of 1812, after service with the Duke of Wellington in Spain, and 
became a leading citizen, active not only in his profession and the founding of the 
Toronto General Hospital, but also in education and finance. 
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Physicians in Canadian history. 1V. Michel Sarrazin (1659-1734) by FRaNces Coutson, 
" VY. Doctor Alexander Rowand, 1816(?)-1889 by Ross MITCHELL. VI. Sir John 
Christian Schultz (1840-1896) by E. P. ScarLtett. VII. Dr. John Rolph: Medicine 
and rebellion in Upper Canada by G. D. StanLey. VIII. Sir Andrew Macphail 
(1864-1938) by H. A. Stuart (Calgary Associate Clinic historical bulletin, VII (2), 
Aug., 1942, 1-6; VII (4), Feb., 1943, 1-5; VIII (2), Aug., 1943, 1-7; IX (1), May, 
1944, 1-13; IX (4), Feb., 1945, 61-7). Five more numbers in this series portraying 
some Canadian physicians, outstanding in their profession and active in politics 
and public affairs. The first three numbers were listed in the C.H.R., XXIII, 
June, 1942, 219. 









ROBERTSON, J. K. A survey of science in Canada (Discovery, VI (1 and 2), Jan., 1945, 
7-13; Feb., 1945, 47-52). The author traces the development of science in Canada, 
first from the seventeenth century up to the formation of the Royal Society of 
Canada in 1882, then covers the pioneer work done in astronomy, geology, miner- 
alogy, botany and zoology, physics, chemistry, medical science, concluding with a 

reference to the work of the National Research Council, formed in 1916. 






















STtanLeEY, G. D. Medical pioneering in Alberta (Calgary Associate Clinic historical 
bulletin, I-VIII, 1936-44, as listed). Copies of early issues of the Historical Bulletin 
have only recently been secured, and the following articles by Dr. G. D. Stanley on 
early medical history in Alberta should be noted: ‘‘Dr. Frank Hamilton Mewburn"” 
(1(3), Nov., 1936, 8); ‘‘Dr. E. A. Braithwaite’ (I(4), Feb., 1937, 7-8); ‘‘Hon. L. G. 
DeVeber” (I1(1), May, 1937, 11-12); ‘‘Dr. Henry George”’ (II(2), Aug., 1937, 8-10); 
‘‘\ brief summary of medical beginnings” (I1(3), Nov., 1937, 9-12); ‘‘Dr. W. B. 
Cheadle” (III(1), May, 1938, 3-7); ‘‘A medical pilgrim’s progress’’ (III(2), Aug., 
1938, 5-9); ‘‘A family doctor’s memorial” [Dr. Solomon Secord, Kincardine, Ont.| 
(111(4), Feb., 1939, 8-10); ‘‘Dr. Robert George Brett (1851-1929)”" (IV(1), May, 
1939, 5-12); ‘‘Dr. Neville James Lindsay” (IV(2), Aug., 1939, 6-9) ; ‘‘ Doctor William 
Morrison MacKay” (IV(3), Nov., 1939, 13-15); ‘‘Edward Hector Rouleau” (V(1), 
May, 1940, 4-10); ‘‘“George Allan Kennedy” (V(2), Aug., 1940, 7-10); ‘Andrew 
Henderson” (V(3), Nov., 1940, 5-7); ‘‘James Delamere Lafferty”’ (V(4), Feb., 1941, 
12-16); ‘‘James Delamere Lafferty: Addenda” (VI(1), May, 1941, 11-12); “Andrew 
Everett Porter (1855-1940)”" (V1(2), Aug., 1941, 5-11); ‘‘Herbert Rimington Mead 
(18. .-1898)"" (VI(3), Nov., 1941, 10-14); ‘“‘Unforgettable incidents” (VII(1), May, 
1942, 12-14); ‘‘Unforgettable incidents in pioneer practice’ (VII(2), Aug., 1942, 
7-8; VII(3), Nov., 1942, 8-10; VII(4), Feb., 1943, 9-10; VIII(1), May, 1943, 16-17); 
‘“‘The meeting of the Canadian Medical Association, August 12th and 13th, 1889" 

VIII(3), Nov., 1943, 10-12); ‘‘The medical annals of Alberta’ (VIII(4), Feb., 

1944, 17-22). 





THORINGTON, J. MONROE. Four physician-explorers of the fur-trade days (Annals of 

medical history, n.s. [V (4), July, 1942, 294-301). The four doctors mentioned are 
Dr. John McLoughlin, Dr. John Rowand, Sir James Hector, Dr. Walter Butler 
Cheadle 













William George MacCallum and Canada (Calgary Associate Clinic historical bulletin, 
IX (2), May, 1944, 36-7). ‘‘The recent death of Dr. W. G. MacCallum in Baltimore 
is a reminder of the contribution which Canadians have made to medical science on 
this continent.”’ 
















VII. 





EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Innis, H.A. A plea for the university tradition (Dalhousie review, X X1IV(3), Oct., 1944, 
298-305). An address to Convocation of the University of New Brunswick, May, 
1944. 


Lery, LoutsC.pr. L’Autonomie provinciale en éducation (Relations, no. 52, avril, 1945, 
94-5). Sounds a warning that federal aid in educational grants will mean infringe- 
ment of provincial autonomy in the field of education 
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Sim, R.A. Five years’ adult education in rural Quebec. Ste. Anne de Bellevue, P.Q.: 
Macdonald College. Dec., 1943. Pp. 10. (10c.) 


A rural program in Quebec. Ste. Anne de Bellevue, P.Q.; Macdonald 
College. 1943. Pp. 5. (10c.) 


L’ Université et le monde de demain (L’Action universitaire, XI (2), oct., 1944, entire 
issue). This issue of the journal is devoted to surveys of education in various 
professions, engineering, medicine, dentistry, etc., and inquiries into the necessary 
nature of education generally in the post-war period. 


VALIQUETTE, STEPHANE. La Minorité juive du Québec (Relations, no. 51, mars, 1945, 
72-4). A review of the educational system in Quebec as it is used by the Jewish 
minority. 


Vill. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


ARMSTRONG, MAuRICE W. ‘‘Elder Moulton” and the Nova Scotia Baptists (Dalhousie 
review, XXIV (3), Oct., 1944, 320-3). Ebenezer Moulton, during his years in 
Nova Scotia, acted as Baptist preacher before there were any Baptist churches in 
the province. 


LAURENT, LAVAL. Church history in Canada in 1943 (The Americas, I (1), Julv, 1944, 
108-10). A report on material published in Canada during 1943 on the subject of 
Roman Catholic Church history. 


MARCOTTE, EUGENE. A l’Aube des Missions oblates 1844 (Bulletin de l'Union Mission- 
aire du clergé, VII (8), déc., 1944, 373-87). Describes the early beginnings of the 
apostolic mission work of the Oblat order in Canada. 


Les Petites-Soeurs de l’'Assomption. (L’ceuvre des Tracts, no. 306.) Montréal: L’Action 
Paroissiale. 1944. Pp. 15. (10c.) 


R{oy] P.-G. Le curieux Testament del’ Abbé Voyer (B.R.H., L (11), nov., 1944, 351-2). 
The form of the document by which the Abbé Voyer protested in 1730 against 
Mgr Dosquet'’s action in relieving him of his parish, is commented upon. 


Ruest, Maurice. L’Ordre Hospitalier de Saint-Jean-de Dieu. (L’ceuvre des Tracts, 
no. 308.) Montréal: L’Action Paroissiale. 1945. Pp.16. (10c.) Describes the 
work of this order in Acadia and New France, 1713-58, and its re-establishment in 
Canada in 1927, 


IX. GENEALOGY 


L' Abbé Godefroy-Théodore d’ Herbery (B.R.H., L (10), oct., 1944, 318-19). Presents some 
notes taken from archives sources on this parish priest. 


Le Brigadier Ommen ou Human (B.R.H.., L (10), oct., 1944, 302-3). Notes on Johannet 
Human, brigadier in M. de Saint-Rome’s cavalry troops, who took part in the 


defence of Quebec in 1759. 


Un Canadien au Sénégal (B.R.H., L (10), oct., 1944, 303-4). Jean-Baptiste-Francois 
Charly, born in Montreal 1728, left Canada after the Conquest in order to continue 
his military career in the French army; he died at his post at Gorée, in Senegal, 
West Africa, in 1768. 


Les Jésuites morts a Québec (B.R.H., L (10), oct., 1944, 306-8). Lists the names of 
Jesuits who died and were buried in Quebec during the French régime. 


Louis Hemon a4 Chapleau (B.R.H., L (9), sept., 1944, 285-6). The author of Maria 
Chapdelaine is buried in the cemetery in the town of Chapleau, Sudbury district, 
Northern Ontario, which was settled in the 1880’s by French-Canadians who came 
to work on the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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Massicotte, E.-Z. Notoires arracheurs (B.R.H., L (11), nov., 1944, 347-8). Further 
information concerning some dentists named Eno or Enault, who created a sensation 
in Montreal; their exploits were noted in the B.R.H. in 1930. 

—————— L original Chimiste (B.R.H., L (9), sept., 1944, 283-4). Some notes 

on M. Raymond of Montreal in the 1890's, and his ‘‘Pain Killer.” 
———_—_— La Succession des biens de Mgr Denaut (B.R.H., L (12), déc., 1944, 
373-6). Settlement of the estate of Mgr Denaut, bishop of Quebec, 1797-1806, 
followed an involved inheritance procedure. 


NADEAU, GABRIEL. L’Hérédité en fonction de la généalogie (Mémoires de la Société 
Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, I (2), juin, 1944, 81-95). A study emphas- 
izing the contributions which genealogical research can make to research workers 
in the subject of heredity. 


RAYMOND, RaouL. Noms anciens ou peu connus de quelques paroisses lus aux registres 
du Québec (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, I (2), juin, 
1944, 97-9). Old geographical or colloquial names of parishes are identified with their 
present-day titles. 


R{oy], P.-G. Le Cimetiére des héros (B.R.H., L (10), oct., 1944, 305-6). Many of the 
heroes of the Plains of Abraham lie almost forgotten in the cemetery of the H6pital 
général de Québec. 

— La Famille de Berey des Essarts (B.R.H., L (10), oct., 1944, 310-17). Out- 
lines the family background of Pére Claude-Charles de Berey, last provincial 
““commissaire”’ of the Recollets in Canada, 1720-1800. 

—————. Messager de Montcalm (B.R.H., L (9), sept., 1944, 286-8). After the victory 
of Carillon, the friends of Montcalm took steps to inform the king of the credit due 
to Montcalm before Governor Vaudreuil’s messengers could claim the triumph as 
won by the Governor’s efforts. 

————— Les Officiers de Montcalm mariés au Canada (B.R.H., L (9, 10), sept., 1944, 
257-83; oct., 1944, 289-302). Detailed research reveals that the number of officers 
of French regular troops stationed in New France, commanded first by Dieskau, 
and then by Montcalm, who married Canadian girls, was less than twenty; the 
belief that many officers did so has resulted from the failure to distinguish clearly 
between the regular French troops and the “troupes du détachement de la marine,” 
who were recruited from the colonists, and whose officers in Montcalm's time were 
largely Canadian, and free to marry Canadian girls. 

Le Pére Claude-Charles de Berey (B.R.H., L (10, 11), nov., 1944, 321-47; 
déc., 1944, 351-73). Further facts about Father de Berey, and the work of the 
Recollet order during his tenure of office. 

—————_ Sous deux Drapeaux (B.R.H., L (11), nov., 1944, 348-50). Notes on Frangois- 
Marie Picoté de Belestre, 1719-93, who fought gallantly against the English until his 
capture at Detroit, and who, after the Conquest, served as gallantly with Governor 
Carleton to repulse the American invasion in 1775. 

—- Le Sieur de la Monnerie (B.R.H., L (10), oct., 1944, 308-9). Notes on this 
officer of the French regular troops who came to the assistance of Madeleine de 
Verchéres in 1692. 


La Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise. Mémoires. Vol.I,no.2. Juin, 1944. 
Pp. 73-144. The second issue of the Mémoires contains a report by the secretary, 
Casimir Hébert, reviewing progress made since January, 1944; articles by Gabriel 
Nadeau, Marius Barbeau, and Raoul Raymond, listed separately in this biblio- 
graphy; and ten genealogical studies on French-Canadian families, eight by Archange 
Godbout, one by Canon Nap. Delorme, and one by Romeo Beauséjour. 


X. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A bibliography of current publications on Canadian economics (in each issue of C.J.E.P.S.). 


Bonn, Donatp F. Anglo-French and Franco-American studies: A current bibliography 
(Romanic review, XXXIV (2), April, 1943, 154-72). A selection of the most signi- 
ficant books and articles dealing with Anglo-French and Franco-American culture 
and literary history from the sixteenth century to the present day; this is the sixth 
annual presentation of this bibliography. 
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Canada, Dept. of Public Printing and Stationery. Annual catalogue of Dominion 
government publications, October 1st, 1944. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1944. Pp. 
143. (25c.) Lists government publications printed during the current year. 

— Supplements to annual catalogue of October 
st, 1944: January Ist, 1945, and April 1st, 1945. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1945. 
Pp. 3; 4. (10c. each) 





Canada, Wartime Information Board. List of Dominion government publications, July- 
September, 1944. Ottawa: The Board. [1945.] Pp. 20. 


Hotmes, MARJORIEC. Royal Commissions and commissions of inquiry under the ‘‘ Public 
Inquiries Act” in British Columbia: A checklist. Part 11. 1900-1910 (British Col- 
umbia historical quarterly, VIII (4), Oct., 1944, 319-31). Part I appeared in the 
April, 1944, issue of the Quarterly. 


Morton, E. H. Canadian publications (Wilson library bulletin, XIX, Nov., 1944, 
198-9). 


Répertoire bibliographique (in each issue of Culture). 


University of Toronto Library, Circulation Dept. Canadian periodical index, October- 


December, 1944 (Ontario library review and Canadian periodical index, XXIX (1), 
Feb., 1945, 79-120). 


XI. ART AND LITERATURE 


ALFORD, JOHN. Tyrends in Canadian art (University of Toronto quarterly, XIV (2), 
Jan., 1945, 168-80). Present and future trends in Canadian art are inseparable 
from present and future developments in the structure of Canadian culture as a 
= and these in turn will be shaped by the impact of modern civilization upon 
that culture. 


BARBEAU, Marius. Chansons de noces (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Cana- 
dienne-Frangaise, I (2), juin, 1944, 95-8; to be continued in the next issue). Wed- 
dings in French Canada possessed their own special folk-songs, of which typical 
examples are discussed in this article. 

———  Modalité dans nos mélodies populaires (Mémoires de la Société 
royale du Canada, XX XVIII, sec. 1, mai, 1944, 15-25). A study of the com- 
position of the chansons which are our heritage; the author denies that they 
were engendered from the Gregorian chants or plain-chants of Roman liturgy, but 
believes that they descended from analogous sources. 


BARTEAUX, ELEANOR. W. H. Bartlett, of ‘‘Bartlett prints’ (Dalhousie review, XXIV 
(4), Jan., 1945, 424-37). Presents some facts about the little-known English author 
and artist whose two volumes of sketches, Canadian Scenery, published in London 
in 1842, now form one of the main sources for the Canadian scene one hundred 
years ago. 


Bateson, Nora. Rural Canada needs libraries. (French edition, Livres pour aujour- 
d'hui et demain.) Ottawa: Canadian Library Council. 1944. Pp. 8. Small 
communities cannot afford to pay for a constant supply of new, up-to-date books; 
experts believe that several communities should pool their funds, and that a 
minimum of 40,000 people is desirable with a minimum budget of $25,000. 


Brown, E. K. The neglect of Canadian literature (Canadians all, II (3-4), autumn, 
1944, 28, 62). A talk given over the C.B.C., June 4, 1944. 


Brunet, J. A. Library development in Canada (Municipal review of Canada, XLI (1), 
Jan., 1945, 6-7). Library service in Canada leaves considerable room for im- 
provement. 
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Canadian Library Council. Library service for Canada (Ontario library review, XXVIII 
(4), Nov., 1944, 407-47). A brief prepared by the Council and forwarded in 
August, 1944, to the House of Commons Special Committee on Reconstruction 
and Re-establishment. 















CoLGATE, WiLtiaAM. C. W. Jefferys. (Canadian Art series.) (Toronto: Ryerson 
Press. N.d. Pp. vi, 42. ($1.00 cloth cover; 60c. paper) As illustrator, muralist, 
and historical artist, Mr. Jefferys has made a unique contribution to Canadian art, 
particularly in the application of his art to the illustration of history. This further 
volume in the Canadian Art series is accompanied by two full colour and thirteen 

reproductions in black and white of Mr. Jefferys’s work. 









































CORRIGAN, BEATRICE. Henri-Emile Chevalier and his novels of North America (Romanic 
review, XXXV (3), Oct., 1944, 220-31). Exiled from France from 1852 to 1860 
because of his political views, Chevalier spent these years in Montreal in literary 
work of various kinds; upon his return to France, his novels about Canada, some of 

them pure plagiarism, brought him some fame and prestige. 





DesROSIERS, LEo-PauL. L'Académie canadienne-frangaise (L'’Action nationale, XXV 
(2), fév., 1945, 1389-45). The purposes of the French-Canadian Academy, recently 
formed, are to encourage, promote, and define the expression in speech and writing 

in the French language in Canada. 





The development of painting in Canada, 1665 to 1945. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1945. 
Pp. 65. ($1.50 paper boards; $1.00 paper cover) This is the catalogue designed 
to accompany the art exhibition, ‘‘The Story of Painting in Canada,”’ which was 
organized and sponsored by four outstanding Canadian art galleries, the National 
Gallery, Le Musée de la Province de Québec, the Art Association of Montreal, and 
the Art Gallery of Toronto, to be shown at each gallery in turn from January to 
April, 1945. The exhibition had as its purpose to survey the development of 
painting in Canada as a continuous process, from the seventeenth century to the 
present day. The catalogue lists the two hundred odd pictures which made up the 
exhibition, and its notes suggest the general climate of ideas and trends in which 
the painters worked. It includes a useful section of biographical notes on painters 

represented, and a selected bibliography. The written material throughout is pre- 

sented in both English and French. 





GRIERSON, JOHN. Tomorrow the movies. 1. Hollywood international. II. Pictures 
without theaters (Nation, CLX (1, 2), Jan. 6, 1945, 12-14; Jan. 13, 1945, 37-9). The 
Canadian film industry is discussed as part of a survey of Hollywood's strong inter- 
national position, and of the rise of the documentary film in the last fifteen years. 


Hivarre, Pére. Cent Ans de littérature canadienne (Revue de l|'Université d’Ottawa, 
XV (1), janv.-mars, 1945, 16-27). A review of M. Séraphin Marion's researches 
into the beginnings of Canadian literature, published to date in four volumes, 
Letires canadiennes d’autrefois. 


LANDON, FreD. The Library at the University of Western Ontario (College and research 
libraries, VI (2), March, 1945, 133-8). An informative survey of the organization, 
development, and collections of the university library. 


LeMELIN, RocGeER. L'Evolution du public en matiére d'art (L'Action nationale, XXV (2), 
fév., 1945, 90-100). Some reflections on the development of public taste in cultural 
matters. 


MacDonaLp, THOREAU. The Group of Seven. (Canadian Art series.) Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 1944. Pp. iv, 34. ($1.00 cloth cover; 60c. paper) A brief ac- 
count of the early years of the Group of Seven, their characteristics, and their 

influence on Canadian art; one full-colour and twenty-nine black and white repro- 

ductions accompany the text. 
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McInnes, GRAHAM. Canadian painting (Queen's quarterly, LII (1), spring, 1945, 1-7). 
— up toa point with an earlier critic that the emergent quality of Canadian art 
has been a certain resemblance to the poster. 


MICHAUD, CHARLES. Noces d’argent (Le Canada francais, XXXII (5), janv., 1945, 


362-9). L’Association Technologique de Langue Frangaise d’Ottawa celebrates i in 
1945 its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


Potvin, DAMASE. La Librairie Garneau: La Centenaire d’une maison historique, 1844- 
1944. Québec: L’Action Catholique. 1944. Pp. 16. A history of this well- 
known bookshop of Quebec, which celebrated its centenary in 1944. 


Rincuet. De l’Académie canadienne-francaise (L’Action universitaire, XI (6), fév., 
1945, 27-8). Some comments on the founding of the French-Canadian Academy. 


Rioux, MarceL. Le Blason populaire canadien (Le Canada francais, XXXII (4), déc., 


1944, 259-65). A consideration of the practice of bestowing nicknames or soubri- 
quets, in Canada. 


Studio: Special Canadian issue (CX XIX (no. 625), April, 1945, entire issue). This special 
number is devoted to an account of the art of Canada in all its forms. Articles con- 
tained are: ‘Contemporary Painting in Canada’? by DonaLD W. BUCHANAN; 
‘‘Mural Decoration” (no author given); ‘‘Animation in the Canadian Film’ by 
James Mackay; ‘‘War Art” by ANDREW BELL; ‘‘Child-Art in Canada” by ARTHUR 
LisMER; ‘‘Handicrafts and Industrial Design” by PETER BRIEGER; “Architecture 
in Canada” by Hu MPHREY CaRVER; “‘Sculpture” by WALTER ABELL; ‘‘Art Goes to 

the Armed Forces”’ by A. Y. JACKSON. The articles are finely illustrated, both in 

colour and black-and-white reproductions, and photographs. 


WeELLs, HENRY W. The awakening in Canadian poetry (New England quarterly, 
XVIII (1), March, 1945, 3-24). A highly favourable survey of recent Canadian 
poetry; the author believes its quality should give it rank among the larger organism 
of English-speaking literary culture. 


Witcar, W. P. Poetry and the divided mind in Canada (Dalhousie review, XXIV (38), 


Oct., 1944, 266-71). ‘‘When our poets can free themselves from the omnipresence 
of two powerful and conflicting forces [English and American], neither of which 


should be entirely right for Canada... we shall see the advent of a strong and 
indigenous Canadian literature.” 


























































































































NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ARTHUR SILVER MorTON 


(1870 - 1945) 


Arthur Silver Morton, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Professor Emeritus of History, 
the University of Saskatchewan, and provincial archivist, who was head of the 
History Department and librarian of the University from 1914 to 1940, died sud- 
denly from a heart attack on January 26, 1945, in his seventy-fifth year. His 
passing removes a familiar and greatly respected figure from the circle of Canadian 
historians. 

He was born in Trinidad. His parents were Presbyterian missionaries from 
Nova Scotia. They had become particularly interested in the Hindus who had 
been brought from India to work on the sugar estates of the British West Indian 
island. Thus from his boyhood Mr. Morton was impressed by the endlessly 
intricate relationships which constitute that political organism, the British Empire. 
For six years he studied at the University of Edinburgh where he obtained his 
M.A. degree, and an honours degree, Bachelor of Divinity. He spent one summer 
in France, and for two summers he studied church history in Berlin under Harnack. 
After a period of research work in the historical geography of the Middle Ages done 
at the British Museum in London, Mr. Morton lectured for a time in Knox College, 
Toronto. In 1914 he came to the University of Saskatchewan and for over a 
quarter of a century his work was connected with that institution. 

Soon after coming to Saskatchewan Mr. Morton began to interest himself in 
the history of the Prairie Provinces. The stern historical discipline to which he 
had submitted in his study of church history and the Middle Ages was now applied 
to the mastery of an entirely new field, some of it unexplored and unchartered. 
Like the adventurers, explorers, and pioneers in whom he was most interested, he 
followed in research long and sometimes lonely trails. Gradually the outlines of 
various phases of western history began to develop and his work commenced to 
appear in articles and books. Many of the former first appeared in the CANADIAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW. For a year and during three summers Mr. Morton worked in 
the Archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company in London. In London also he got an 
intimate knowledge of the organization of the Public Records Office through the 
kindness of Sir Hilary Jenkinson. 

Among the seven books which he wrote on western Canadian history three 
contributions are of outstanding importance: the History of Prairie Settlement in 
the Canadian Frontiers of Settlement Series (1938); A History of the Canadian 
West to 1870-71 (1939); and the Life of Sir George Simpson (1944). 

In 1937 Mr. Morton was appointed Keeper of the Provincial Records of 
Saskatchewan, and after his retirement from teaching in 1940 he devoted most of 
his time to the arranging, completing, and calendaring of the public records of the 
North-West Territories up to 1905. He had already begun plans for the preserva- 
tion and indexing of the provincial records subsequent to that date. 

Mr. Morton received wide recognition for his scholarly work. In 1940 on his 
retirement from the university he was awarded the Honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Laws; in 1941 he was presented with the Tyrrell Medal by the Royal Society of 
Canada; and in 1943 he was the recipient of an illuminated address from the 
members of the Executive Council of Saskatchewan expressing the appreciation of 
the government and people of the province for his services to history. 
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As an historian Mr. Morton exercised the meticulous care which is often 
associated with the archivist and antiquarian. He viewed western Canadian 
history as part of the story of the great frontier of the British Empire, and he fol- 
lowed with delight the transplanting of British enterprise and of vitalizing British 
tradition to the new land. As a teacher he was sympathetic, illuminating, and 
endlessly patient. In personal manner he never departed from his ideal of scholar 
and gentleman. While his friendships were never diluted by indiscriminate 
acquaintanceship, he was respected by all. 

G. W. SIMPSON 
The University of Saskatchewan. 


THe ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association was held on 
May 23-5 at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. Papers were presented on 
the following subjects: ‘‘The Development of Canadian Literature,”” by G. H. 
Clarke, Queen’s University; ‘“The Evacuation of the Canadian Japanese,”’ by 
F. E. La Violette of McGill University; ‘‘The Nicolls Papers, a Study in Anglican 
Toryism, 1845-77,"" by D. C. Masters, Bishop’s University; ‘‘The Alaska Boundary 
Dispute,’’ by F. W. Gibson of Queen’s University; ‘‘Political Developments around 
the Turn of the Present Century,” by B. K. Sandwell, editor of Saturday Night, 
Toronto; “le Nationalisme canadien-francgais 4 l’aurore du xxe siécle,"’ by the 
Abbé Arthur Maheux; ‘‘Teaching of International Relations in the United States,”’ 
by Howard Wilson, Harvard University; ‘Teaching of International Relations in 
Canada,” by C. E. Phillips, University of Toronto. The presidential address was 
read by Professor W. N. Sage of the University of British Columbia at joint session 
with the Canadian Political Science Association, the subject being ‘‘Where Stands 
Canadian History?"’ The Annual Report of the Association, which will again be 
edited by Professor R. M. Saunders of the University of Toronto, will contain 
most of the above papers. A joint session was also given to the subject of govern- 
ment, the following papers being read: ‘‘Changes in the Function of Government,"' 
by J. O. Corry of Queen’s University; ‘Constitutional Adaptation to Changing 
Governmental Functions,”’ by F. R. Scott, McGill University. 

In spite of certain unavoidable last-minute changes in programme, the meeting 
went off very well, and was attended by a representative gathering including 
members from every province and also from the United States. 


The following officers were elected: President, F. H. Underhill, University of 
Toronto; Vice-President, H. N. Fieldhouse, University of Manitoba; English 
secretary and treasurer, Norman Fee, The Public Archives, Ottawa; French 
secretary, Séraphin Marion, The Public Archives, Ottawa; new members of 
Council to retire in 1948, A. G. Bailey, University of New Brunswick, the Abbé 
Antoine d’Eschambault, Archevéché de St.-Boniface, D. C. Masters, Bishop's 
University, J. J. Talman, University of Western Ontario. 


Of special interest and importance was the announcement with regard to life 
memberships. In reply to a letter sent out to members by the Council of the 
Association during the past year, nineteen life memberships were received. In 
view of this gratifying response, it was resolved to renew the appeal and take other 
steps for the collection of an endowment fund which would provide the Association 
with seriously-needed assistance. 
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MANITOBA HISTORICAL SOCIETY FELLOWSHIP 


The Manitoba Historical Society offers a fellowship of $2,000 (Canadian 
funds) for a study of the social history of a given racial group within the Province 
of Manitoba. This fellowship is open to all applicants who have qualifications 
of a standard equivalent to the M.A. degree of an approved university, or such 
other standards as the Committee of Selection may approve. Alternatively and 
at the discretion of the Committee of Selection two grants-in-aid of $1,000 are 
offered to mature scholars within the field who may be interested in embarking on 
studies of racial groups of Manitoba. The objects of the Fellowship and grants- 
in-aid are to preserve the history of the ethnic groups in the settlement of Manitoba, 
to define the contribution made by the various groups to the life of the provincial 
community, and to analyse the inter-relationships of the groups in that community. 
It is hoped that in addition to making a definite contribution to the social history 
of Manitoba the studies will prove of value to the social sciences in general. 

If suitable applications are received, the awards will be made in the summer of 
1945. All requests for information should be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Manitoba Historical Society, Assistant Professor W. L. Morton, Department of 
History, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Applications must be in 
the hands of the Secretary on or before July 1, 1945. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The British Columbia Historical Association, Victoria Section. The annual 
meeting, held on January 8, was attended by a large number including many new 
members. The presidential address by Mr. Justice H. B. Robertson was an 
interesting paper entitled ‘Spanish Ships of War at Sea.’’ It traced Spanish 
explorations and attempts at settlement in the New World with an explanation of 
Spain’s activities at Nootka Sound on Vancouver Island and her three hundred- 
year struggle to control the Pacific North-West. 

The society each year celebrates Blanshard Day which commemorates the 
establishment of British rule on the north Pacific coast. This year the members 
of the association were entertained at a reception at Government House. Major 
H. Cuthbert Holmes, chairman of the society, gave an outline of the régime of 
Richard Blanshard, the first Governor of Vancouver Island. Inspector H. A. 
Larsen of the Arctic Patrol, recently returned from a trip through the North-West 
Passage, gave a very interesting account of his experiences in the North and of his 
discovery of many historical relics of the early explorers. Chairman, Major H. 
Cuthbert Holmes; honorary secretary, Mrs. M. R. Cree; honorary treasurer, John 
Goldie. 

The Brome County Historical Society. The most important addition to the 
society's museum is a Shako of the Queen’s Light Dragoons which was worn by a 
member of the “Shefford Troop of Cavalry” in 1837. President, Homer A. 
Mitchell; secretary-treasurer, Harry B. Shufelt. 

The Champlain Society in its thirty-eighth annual report gives the following 
information concerning publications: The second series of the Letters of John 
McLoughlin from Fort Vancouver was published in 1944 and the third and last 
volume of the Letters will be issued in the near future. The volume of Loyalist 
Narratives edited by Dr. J. J. Talman is now in the press. The preparation of the 
Letters of Letitia Hargrave from York Factory, under thé editorship of Mrs. A. N. 
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MacLeod of Winnipeg and Mr. R. Harvey Fleming, is well under way. The 
editorial committee is considering publishing the diary of Simeon Perkins which 
contains important material on Nova Scotian history from 1760 to 1812. President, 
W. Stewart Wallace; secretaries, George W. Brown and Harold C. Walker; treas- 
urer, H. H. Langton; assistant secretary-treasurer, Miss Julia Jarvis. 

The Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society. The society has completed its first 
year with great success both in the enrolment of members and in the interest 
aroused. A plan of work has been outlined, and several members of the society 
have published material in recent Ontario Historical Society Papers and Records. 
President, Dr. A. H. Wingfield; secretaries, T. Melville Bailey and W. F. Johnson. 

The Ontario Historical Society. Number four of the Ontario Historical Society 
News Letter completes its first year of publication. The News Letters contain notes 
on the activities of various historical societies throughout the province and other 
items of interest to local historians. It has met with a cordial reception and has 
served to create an increased interest in the history of Ontario. The work has 
been done by members of the staff of the University of Western Ontario. 

La Société Historique de Saint-Boniface has held a series of winter lectures open 
to the public, and has commemorated the centenary of the coming of the first four 
Grey Nuns in 1844 and of the birth of Louis Riel. The society’s museum has 
acquired the personal belongings of Louis Riel used by him in his last days at 
Regina. President, the Rev. A. D’Eschambault; secretary, D. Lamy; treasurer, 
the Rev. L. Primeau. 

La Société Historique du Nord de l'Ontaonais was organized in 1939. The 
Rev. H. Legros, a member of the society, has written a monograph of Sainte-Cécile- 
de-la-Péche, part one of which was published in Le Droit. In preparation is a 
history of Hull by Mr. L. Rossignol, and Father Taché of the Collége St-Alexandre 
is investigating the name of ‘‘Gatineau.’’ A museum has been started at St-Alex- 
andre Collége at Hull. President, Father J. Hébert; secretary, J. Bouvrette. 

The York Pioneer and Historical Society has published its 1944 report. Among 
the subjects of papers presented at various meetings throughout the year were the 
development of the Toronto Transportation Commission, the habits and customs 
of the North American Indian by Mr. Kenneth Kidd, and ‘“‘Early Railroading Days 
in Ontario” by Mr. Robert Duncan. The past year marked the society's seventy- 
fifth anniversary, making it, it is believed, the oldest historical society in Canada. 
President, Dr. Emerson Bull; treasurer, Mrs. Vernon R. Ide; secretary, Mrs. 
Walter Smith. 


ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MusEUMS 


The American Association for State and Local History continues to publish 
the State and Local History News and a mimeographed circular ‘“The War Records 
Collector." The association’s Committee on State and Local War Records has 
been very active. A chairman has been selected for every county of Ohio to assume 
the responsibility for collecting material in the local communities. A large pro- 
portion of the counties are actively engaged in the work under the direction of the 
head committee. Some of the projects of the local bodies are the collection of 
newspaper clippings, of personal letters from members of the armed services, of 
church bulletins, and of trade papers published by Ohio firms. Many of the other 
State historical associations are also collecting war records. In several states 


attention is being given to a consideration of the problems involved in writing war 
history. 
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Fort Ticonderoga Museum. The Bulletin of the Museum for January, 1945, 
contains an article on the history and preservation of Fort Ticonderoga and prints 
a contemporary account by a British participant of the disastrous defeat that the 
British troops suffered there in July, 1758. 

The John Carter Brown Library, Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 
An organization known as the Associates of the John Carter Brown Library was 
formed on January 10, 1944, to help the library acquire American historical source 
materials, to sponsor its exhibitions, and to issue occasional publications. Of 
special interest to Canadians is an exhibition of high quality and scholarly impor- 
tance on “‘Three Centuries of Canadian History,”” which was opened in November 
of 1944 under the sponsorship of the Associates. A catalogue of the exhibition is 
being prepared which will illustrate the resources of this and other American 
libraries for the study of Canadian history. 


Library of Congress. The library’s Quarterly Journal records the following 
acquisitions of interest to Canadian history: Levinus Hulsius’s rare Zwélffte 
Schiffahrt Oder Kurtz Beschreibung der Newen Schiffahrt gegen Nord Osten uber die 
Amerische Inseln in Chinam und Japponiam von einem Engellander Heinrich Hudson 
newlich erfunden containing among other things an account of Hudson’s discovery 
of Hudson Bay in 1611 and several curious plates and maps, one being of Green- 
land; seven items from the papers of the English East India Company, 1781-5, 
relating to British and American enterprise in the Pacific and Orient; the Journals 
of Colonel Christopher French of the British army dealing with the Seven Years’ 
War, the American Revolution, and a wide range of topics; and a volume of hand- 
written transcripts of Sir Ferdinando Gorges covering the period 1595-1646, and 
containing valuable material relating to the British colonization of North America. 


Maritime Library Association. The Association’s March Bulletin contains an 
article by Nora Bateson on “Jamaica and its Library Prospects.’”” Miss Bateson 
has just returned from Jamaica where she has been engaged in making a library 
plan for the island to aid in educating and informing a people moving towards self- 
government. There are also articles on ‘‘Local Wartime History in the Charlotte- 
town Public Library” and on “Emily Carr, Artist and Author, 1871-1945.” The 
Bulletin is edited by Dorothy Cullen. 


The University of Western Ontario, Lawson Memorial Library. Recent issues 
of the Western Ontario Historical Notes contain articles on domestic illumination 
in pioneer times by J. M. Walton, “‘Belwood as It Was in 1873” by Hugh Templin, 
‘“‘A Note on the Early Settlement of Southampton” by Donald B. Shutt, and other 
interesting items on various aspects of local history. Number 6 of the Western 
Ontario History Nuggets is a short history by Charlotte V. Nisbet of the Talfourd 
family who were prominent in the early history of the Sarnia area. 
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